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Columbia's STANDARD social work texts 


Here is a list of books which have been advertised time and again in Survey 4 
Midmonthly. Once more we list them as a reminder that they are standard i 
texts for the social worker, an integral part of your professional library, 
books which you will use throughout the years. 
Theory and Practice of Social Case Work | 3 | 
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| 
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By Gordon Hamilton $2.50 4 | 
Readings in Social Case Work, 1920-1938 : 4 
Edited by Fern Lowry $3.50 a 
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By Henry W. Thurston $2.75 


NEWS of recent and forthcoming books 


Two books representing chronological extremes—THE RIGHTS OF 

INFANTS by Margaret A. Ribble and NEW GOALS FOR OLD AGE | 

¥ ‘edited by George Lawton—were published at about the same time and— 
both sold so well that they had to be reprinted immediately. A condensa- 
tion of Dr. Ribble’s book was featured in the August Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Paul Wiers’ ECONOMIC FACTORS IN MICHIGAN DELIN. | ee 
Pee. isa Caribe statistical work which will probably never Cin tse ae =e 
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vsentative. 


‘The journey of a thousand miles begins 
iith one pace.—LAao-TZE. 


‘There is nothing so intolerant as the in- 
blerance of those who have fought their 
gay to power.—RuTH Tay_or, of Charles 
telze, Inc: 


_A little historic observation will reveal 
ery clearly that when a nation begins to 
ecay the process starts with the adults, not 
ith the youth—DEAN SCHWEICKHARD, 
t Minnesota Journal of Education. 


'The price of security is high. Danger 
ses in the easy-going assumption, not infre- 
ruent on both sides of the ‘Atlantic, that 
veace can be made secure at a cheap rate 
y the drafting of a constitution Editorial 
2 The London Times. 


It is not a great matter how long men 
“efuse to believe the advent of peace: war 
3 on its last legs; and a umiversal peace is 
s sure as is the prevalence of civilization 
ver barbarism, of liberal governments over 
udal forms. The question for us is only, 
ow soon?—RaLPpH WALDO EMERSON. 


4 


We will be blind indeed if we do not 
ealize the fact that just as we train for 
at, so we must train for peace. We will 
confirmed in our blindness if we consider 
abilitation in terms of returning service- 
n alone; our whole people must learn 
in the ways of peace-—Dr. C. C. Bur- 
GAME, Psychiatrist. 
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When pictures seem alive with movements 
free, 

When ships like fishes swim beneath the 
Sea & 

When men, outstripping birds, shall soar 
the sky, 

Then half the world deep-drenched in blood 
shall be. 
Inscription on a 500 Year Old Tomb- 

stone at Churchampsie, England. 


* In order to achieve democracy we must 
sacrifice our hates—A SouTH AMERICAN 
To JANE Hoky, Social Security Board. 


* The best thing in the world, badly timed 
or in the wrong place will become harm- 
ful—Constancio C. Vicit, Latin Amer- 
ican writer and educator. 


* If we can destroy tyrants who would en- 
slave the world, we can destroy blight and 
slums that would shackle a people—PHILIP 
M. Kturznick, commissioner, Federal 
Public Housing Agency. 

* Only a peace between equals can last; 
only a peace the very principle of which is 
equality and a common participation in a 
common benefit. The right state of mind, 
the right feeling between nations, is as 
necessary for a lasting peace as is the just 
settlement of questions of territory or of 
racial and national allegiance.—W oopRow 
WILson. é 
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* Man shows his character best by trifles. 
—ScHOPENHAUER. 


+ Emergency action taken today may bind 
and frustrate all our tomorrows.—CHAR- 
LoTTE E. Wuitton, formerly executive 
director, The Canadian Welfare Council. 


* Legal opinions seem subject to the same 
natural law that affects currency: inflation 
of the volume decreases the value of each 
unit—Rosert J. Jackson, Associate Jus- 
tice of the U. 8. Supreme Court. 


* The state is always a means, never an 
end, and it governs best when it fosters in 
the citizen the ability to govern himself— 
From “Better Men for Better Things,” 
issued by the Commission on American Citi- 
zenship of The Catholic University. 


¢ The mores may vary widely from country 
to country, but the moral law is the same 
everywhere. Human beings are different, 
gut they are identical in their humanity. 
Their identical humanity is the foundation 
of any desirable world civilization—RoBERT 
M. Hurcuins in Fortune. 


* No human precaution can protect a 
nation from the sacrifices which war levies 
upon future talent—the undiscovered sci- 
entists, the gifted minds, the intellectual 
and spiritual leaders upon whom each gen- 
eration must build the hope and promise 
of the generation to come.—Raymonp B. 
Fospick, in Scientific Monthly. 
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Army men being mustered out at Fort Dix, N. J., enroute to physical examinations, checking in of equipment, and pre-discharge interviews 


Soldiers about to become civilians turn in their dog tags and records at the Fort Dix separation center ) 
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New Rights for Veterans 


The administrator of veterans affairs explains what the so-called 
G. I. Bill of Rights, now a law, means to the veterans of this war. 


HE Baruch-Hancock report, released 

early this year, was welcomed by the 
ublic as the highway to reconversion, 
ointing the way to avoid postwar de- 
ression. Already the recommendations 
1 that report, dealing with the human 
roblems of demobilization, have been im- 
lemented in part by the enactment of 
he Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
944, popularly called the G. I. Bill of 
xights (Public Law No. 346, 78th Con- 
ress, approved June 22, 1944). The 
aw consists of a comprehensive program 
or the readjustment of men and women 
eturning from the armed forces to ci- 
ilian life. Its several provisions, offer- 
ng them methods of rehabilitation and 
ecurity, may form a bulwark against the 
mpacts bound to’ come. in the shift from 
var to peace. 

This law establishes benefits for any 
erson who served in the armed forces 
or a period of at least ninety days, un- 
ess, discharged sooner for a disability in- 
urred in service in line of duty. Part 
f the military service must have occurred 
uring the period beginning September 
6, 1940, and ending. with the termina- 
ion of the war. 

Its principal purposes are to provide 
Vorld War II veterans with: educational 
id; a guarantee of loans for the pur- 
hase or construction of homes, farms and 
usiness property, stock, machinery, and 
ne like; and readjustment allowances 
‘ing periods of unemployment. In ad- 
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dition, provisions of an administrative 
character are included in the new law to 
clarify already existing laws affecting 
veterans. Other provisions insure efficient 
methods of demobilization with protec- 
tion of veterans’ rights; authorize repre- 
sentatives of veterans’ organizations and 
of the Veterans Administration to func- 
tion in military and naval installations on 
shore, so that adequate advice might be 
available to veterans; establish machinery 
for review of discharges, except those re- 
sulting from sentence of general court 
martial; clarify provisions relating to 
various types of discharges in connection 
with veterans’ benefits.. 


Title I.—Hospitalization 


One of the most valuable benefits long 
available to veterans is the privilege of 
hospitalization in modern, scientific insti- 
tutions where the highest type of medical 
care is afforded. . Hospitalization and 
domiciliary care are extended to veterans 
of all wars, priority being given to those 
suffering with disabilities of service origin. 
The same benefits are also available to 
veterans of the Regular Establishment if 
discharged for a disability incurred in line 
of duty, or if in receipt of a pension for 
a service disability. 

To. insure expansion of the program to 
meet new needs, the G. I. Bill of Rights 


specifies that adequate hospital facilities 
shall be available to veterans suffering — 
from non-service disabilities or diseases, 
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as well as to those needing treatment for 
disabilities or diseases incurred in service. 
The law authorizes an appropriation of 
$500,000,000 for the construction of ad- 
ditional facilities. In line with this pro- 
vision, the Veterans Administration re- 
cently proposed that the Federal Board 
of Hospitalization recommend to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, building projects to pro- 
vide 16,000 additional beds in twenty dif- 
ferent states. Following the cessation of 
hostilities, the bed capacity of the Vet- 
erans Administration will be augmented 
by facilities made available by transfer 
from the army and navy. 

At the time of the attack on Pearl 
Harbor there were 61,845 beds available 
in Veterans Administration hospitals with 
about 4,200,000 veterans entitled to ad- 
mission to these facilities. Already au- 
thorized new projects, plus current recom- 
mendations before the Federal Board of 
Hospitalization, will bring the total of 
hospital beds for veterans to 111,000. 
These will be augmented by some 13,000 
domiciliary beds. ‘The potential load of 
persons entitled to care in these facilities 
will be expanded by some 12,000,000 
World War II veterans. 

Other provisions of this title of the law ~ 
relate, in general, to matters of an ad- 


“ministrative character. 


Title II.—Education 


Under a law enacted March 24, 1943, 
designated as Public Law No. 16, 78th 


a dehishe’ yes Pin 
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Congress, provision was made for the 
vocational rehabilitation of persons who 
may be disabled during the present war. 
[See ‘“Rehabilitating the War Injured,” 
by Henry Redkey, Survey Midmonthly, 
May 1943.] The G. I. Bill of Rights 
offers an opportunity for education, train- 
ing, or refresher or retraining courses to 
all returning veterans of World War II 
who have fulfilled the minimum period 
af service required for eligibility to the 
act’s benefits. “These opportunities are 
embodied in the following provisions: 


1. Every veteran is entitled to educa- 
tion or training for a period of one year, 
or the equivalent thereof, in continuous 
or part time study at any school or in- 
stitution of his choice; in any subject for 


which he is fitted. 


2. In order to be entitled to education 
or training beyond one year, a veteran 
must show that his education or training 
was impeded, delayed, or interrupted by 
the war. A person over twenty-five years 
of age at the time he entered the service 
must submit satisfactory evidence to the 
effect that his education was interfered 
with by the war. Whether a veteran is 
eligible for additional education or train- 
ing beyond one year, and not to exceed 
three years, is to be determined on his 
length of military service and his progress 
in the course pursued. 


3. The government will pay all tuition 
and other fees, cost*of books, supplies, 
equipment, and other necessary expenses 
not to exceed a maximum of $500 per 
school year. 

4, The veteran is entitled to a sub- 
sistence allowance while pursuing educa- 
tion or training, amounting to $50 per 
month if he has no dependents, or $75 
per month if he has a dependent or de- 
pendents. 


5. A veteran may attend a course of 


‘education or training part time, receiv- 


ing subsistence allowance or no allowance, 
but with payment of tuition and other 
expenses. 


6. The veteran has the right to have 
released to him the books and equipment 
furnished, if he satisfactorily completes 
his course of education or training. 

The Veterans Administration, through 
facilities established throughout the na- 
tion, will help veterans obtain these rights. 
An eligible veteran may choose any ap- 
proved educational or training institution 
that will accept or retain him as a student 
or trainee in any fteld or branch of knowl- 
edge he elects and for which the institu- 
tion finds him qualified. He may make 
application at the institution or at a local 
office of the Veterans Administration. 
The latter will provide for educational 
and vocational guidance to those veterans 


_ who desire such assistance. 


When a person attending a course of 
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study or training under the G. I. Bill 
of Rights is receiving compensation for 
productive labor performed as a part of 
his apprenticeship, he can still receive a 
partial subsistence or dependency allow- 
ance, the amount to be determined by 
the Administrator’ of Veterans Affairs. 
No payments may be made to institutions, 
business, or other establishments furnish- 
ing apprentice training on the job. 

Following World War I, vocational 
rehabilitation was made available to those 
veterans who suffered a disability during 
war service, but only 179,519 veterans 
entered training, and of these a total of 
128,747 satisfactorily completed the 
courses prescribed. 

Though then, as now, many men of 
high school and college age had been 
called from classrooms into service, no 
provision had been made for continuing 
education while under the jurisdiction of 
the armed forces. ‘Today, however, all 
the major colleges throughout the United 
States have had accelerated courses of 
training prescribed by the army and navy 
to train leaders for the specializations de- 
manded by the armed forces. 

Furthermore, there are available to 
men in camps and at battle stations 
throughout the world, libraries, group 
study courses, and Army Institute cor- 
respondence courses covering approxi- 
mately 300 courses of study. The in- 
centive to take advantage of these oppor- 
tunities often comes from the observation 
that persons qualified by training and edu- 
cation receive commissions of responsi- 
bility and rapid promotion. ‘These stimu- 
lating factors may lead many persons now 
in the armed forces to avail themselves 
of educational opportunities following dis- 
charge. 

After passage of the G. I. Bill of 
Rights, applications for its educational 
benefits were processed immediately by 
the Veterans Administration. ‘The ex- 
penses of one student who had already 
enrolled in an educational institution were 
assumed under this law on the day fol- 


lowing its enactment. Within three weeks 


more than 1,000 applications for educa- 
tional benefits were received. 

Educational institutions are meeting 
this challenge by making extensive plans 
for adapting methods and curricula to 
the contemplated needs of returning vet- 
erans. Some institutions have arranged 
for veterans to enter classes at the first 
of any month, and at least one large 
metropolitan university has developed a 
program by which veterans may be ad- 
mitted at the beginning of each week. As 
time will be an important factor to the 
men who have been away so long from 
the classroom or jobs, accelerated Courses 
and courses on a part time basis while 
employed will probably be popular, par- 
ticularly to older men. Others will wish 


\ 
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to secure the cultural phases of a libe | 
education which were omitted from 4 
celerated wartime courses. 
Title III.—Loans 

From the vantage point of a foxhih 
or a sultry jungle, many a “G.I. Jc, 
envisions the day when he can “be lif 
own boss,” own his home, have a fame 
and job. Perhaps a majority feel th} 
liberty and pursuit of happiness will ha) 
been attained in large measure by ownijj 
a farm or a small independent business. 
Though the new law does not provip 
for the granting of loans by the Veteray 
Administration, it authorizes the “a 


istrator of Veterans Affairs to guarantt 
purchase of homes, farms, and sain 


under certain conditions, loans for t 
property, repairs, additions, stock, mj 
chinery, equipment, and the like. Ty} 
aggregate amount guaranteed for ea 
veteran cannot exceed $2,000. The fir) 
year’s interest on such loans is to be pa 
by the government. 

The Veterans Administration is e} 
ploring possibilities for utilizing esta® 
lished loan agencies to the maximum 
relation to this program. Regulatio1 
now being drafted will facilitate the pa 
to be played by lending agencies and pi 
all of them on an equal footing, insof: 
as possible. The regulations will assu# 
that no veteran, properly entitled to hel 
on a reasonable basis under the loan pr 
visions, fails to get such aid. 

The law itself includes certain safy 
guards designed to give stability to th 
loans and to protect the veterans again 
exploitation. Among them is a provisio 
that the guaranty on a loan under th 
title be subject to a determination thz 
the loan applied for appears practicabk 

In regard to loans made for the pu 
chase or construction of a home, the la 
stipulates that the cost shall bear a prope 
relation to the veteran’s present and ar. 
ticipated income and expenses, and that i 
does not exceed the reasonable normé 
value of the property or construction in 
volved. 


The terms relating to loans for put 
chasing farms and farm equipment re 
quire that such property is to be used i 
bona fide farming operations conducte 
by the veteran; that the farm equipm 
will be useful in and reasonably necessa 
for such operations; that the ability an 
experience of the veteran and the natu 
of the proposed farming make it reason 
able to suppose that the venture will | ; 


exceed eenchis normal value as 
termined by proper appraisal. . ~ r 


In connection with these provisions th 


ee persons sits conteiee acted 2 3 


rcing, and operating a farm or obtain- 
jloans for farm equipment or operation. 
}"he Department of Commerce, by re- 
ist from the War Department, is pre- 
ring a series of books which will be dis- 
‘uted by the War Department, on the 
pblems of establishing and operating 
Icious kinds of business. Each book is 
oted to basic considerations, such as 
fital requirements, location, cost, dis- 
ry, layout, credit policy of a specific 
iiness likely to attract veterans. They 
ry be used as texts in courses which the 
ny proposes to give soldiers before de- 
bilizatioh. Their subjects include metal 
rking shops, sawmills, building con- 
ctors, painting contractors, hardware 
wes, service stations, grocery stores, 
gstores, electrical appliance stores, shoe 
‘air shops, auto repair shops, heating 
1 plumbing establishments, real estate 
1 insurance agencies, beauty parlors, 
xe shops, restaurants, dry cleaning es- 
blishments, laundries, apparel stores, 
d general merchandise stores. 


Title IV.—Employment Service 
he G. I. Bill of Rights has established 


Veterans’ Placement Service Board to 
‘termine all matters of policy relating to 
e administration of the veterans em- 
oyment service of the U.S. Employ- 
ent Service. The board is composed of 
e administrator of Veterans Affairs, 
o is the chairman; the director of Na- 
pnal Selective Service; and the admin- 
‘rator of the Federal Security Agency, 
whoever may have the responsibility of 
ministering the functions of the U. S. 
aployment Service. While the law 
akes the administrator of Veterans 
‘flairs responsible for veterans’ employ- 
iis regard is retained in the U. S. Em- 
-oyment Service rather than being placed 
1 the Veterans Administration. Plans 
nd policies for veterans’ employment will 


so comprehend the voluntary services” — 


£ reemployment committeemen on local 
‘aft boards. 


: 


fees oe abs: 
Title VicUnemployment Allowances 


further bulwark against adversity is 
ished under the G. I. Bill of Rights 
he authorization of allowances of $20 
eck eos veterans. WES 


e week of unemployment must 
un ghee peter 3, 1944, ain 


Fe sitive or es One active ser- 


ent, the function of serving veterans in— 


nao of the avai which- 


States; is completely unemployed — or 
partially employed, at wages less than 
$23 per week; is registered with and re- 
porting to, a public employment office; 
is able to work and available for suitable 
work. However, no claimant will be con- 
sidered ineligible in any period of con- 
tinuous unemployment for failure to com- 
ply with these requirements if such failure 
is due to an illness or disability occurring 
after the beginning of the period. 

4, Any veteran will be disqualified 
from receiving an allowance if he leaves 
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suitable work voluntarily without good 
Cause, or is suspended or discharged for 
misconduct; if he fails, without good 


_ cause,-ta. apply for suitable work or to 


accept suitable work offered; if he fails, 
without good cause, to attend an available 
free training course; if he is participating 
in a strike or labor dispute causing a work 
stoppage. Added penalties apply to suc- 
cessive disqualifying offenses. 

_ 5. Up to a fifty-two-week limit, the 
length of time an allowance will continue 
is to be determined by allowing eight 
weeks of allowances. for each of the first 
three months of service, and four weeks 
of allowances for each month or major 
fraction of a month of service thereafter. 

6. The amount of the allowance will 
be reduced by any federal or state unem- _ 
ployment or disability compensation — 
other than pension, compensation or re- 
tired pay issued by the Veterans Ad-— 
ministration—received by. the veteran for 
the same period. 

Any self-employed veteran is ‘eligible 
for a readjustment allowance if his net 
earnings are less than $100 for the pre- 
vious cess pon the amount ee 


. 
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Severe penalties are provided for fraud 
and misrepresentation in connection with 
claims for readjustment allowances. 

No readjustment allowance may be 
paid for any week commencing more than 
five years after the termination of 
hostilities. 

Problems relating to the administra- 
tion of these readjustment allowances 
were considered by representatives of the 
Veterans Administration and state unem- 
ployment insurance agencies at confer- 
ences in Washington, D. C., within a 
few days after the enactment of the law. 
The objective of the conferences was to 
reach conclusions and to establish a zone 
of understanding that would permit the 
state agencies to administer this phase of 
the law under established procedure. An 
effort was made to give the state agencies 
the widest discretion consistent with the 
provisions of the law in planning methods 
for carrying them out. 

Under present arrangements an unem- 
ployed veteran will present his discharge 
certificate to the state unemployment in- 
surance agency and then make application 
for the allowance, as the forms on which 
he may enter his claim are in the con- 
trol of the states. 

The operating agreement which has 
been made by the Veterans Administra- 
tion with the state agencies contemplates 
immediate action on all cases in which the 
veteran’s discharge certificate shows the 
requisite period of service and an honor- 
able discharge. If the discharge was other 
than honorable, or if the veteran has had 
less than ninety days of service but was 
discharged for a disability incurred in line 
of duty, there may be a short delay in 
securing from the regional office of the 
Veterans Administration a determination 
as to eligibility. 

The terms of the law relating to the 


‘self-employed have never occurred in any 


other unemployment compensation law, 
state or federal. Therefore, the Veterans 
Administration, for the time being, will 


undertake to administer allowances for 
self-employed veterans without reference 


to state agencies, except perhaps as these 
are used for the filing of applications. 

By reason of present employment con- 
ditions throughout the country, little in- 


terest has been shown thus far in the | 
unemployment features of the G. I. Bill | 


of Rights. 
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intend to let them down.” Cert tain 
the act is a challenge to the com 

efforts of federal, state, and pri 
agencies. Its operation should rot 
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Problems of Homecoming 


LOUIS L. BENNETT 


The troubles bothering returned servicemen and ways of preparing for 
them, described by the director, Veterans’ Service Center, New York. 


MILLION and a half men have 
been released from the armed forces 
since October 1940. ‘The task of helping 
these men to readjust to civilian life has 
presented an opportunity as well as a chal- 
lenge to those of us still on the home 
front. For only through firsthand knowl- 
edge of what the difficulties of readjust- 
ment are for these men can we anticipate 
the future problems of demobilization. 
The accumulation of such knowledge 
is one of the primary objectives of the 
Veterans’ Service Center in New ‘York 
City, an agency set up under the auspices 
of the War Manpower Commission, Se- 
lective Service, Veterans Administration, 
and other groups, to provide individual 
service to veterans and to mobilize the 
community’s rehabilitative resources in an 
integrated program. In the five months 
since gts establishment, more than 15,000 
veterans of this war have called at the cen- 
ter for information, help, and guidance. 
While it is difficult and perhaps still 
too early to generalize about the kinds 
of problems bothering these men, it is 
possible to distinguish certain main cur- 
rents of difficulty which have brought 
them to the center. Perhaps it is not 
too soon to assume that these are the 
currents which must be taken into ac- 
count in our large scale future planning. 


Family Difficulties 


Among the frequently recurring prob- 
lems brought to the center are those re- 
volving around readjustment to members 
of the family. The men who come to 
us with family relationship problems fall 
into several general types: 


1. The psychotic or emotionally dis- 
turbed veterans, whose families need to 
be helped to understand the problem and 
to approach the veterans as constructively 
as possible. 

_ 2. The physically wounded or crippled 
whose families, too, need to be helped to 


understand how best to receive them. 


3. The youngster who becomes a 


“man” in service, and may be unable 


to conform to parental expectations or 


discipline on return. 


father. (The young wife in this situation 


may be equally lacking in a sense of 
family responsibility, since there has been. 


faa 
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no opportunity to build on the usual 
foundation of mutual experiences. ) 

5. The man who has been away dur- 
ing his children’s formative years and 
who may tend to be awkward or over- 
compensatory in taking up “fatherhood” 
and its authority on his return. 

6. The young man who may have en- 
listed or have welcomed induction be- 
cause of an unsatisfying home situation; 
he may be concerned about returning to 
this situation and ready for help in un- 
derstanding and preparing for it. 


Education and Jobs 


Another important problem, and the 
one which appears most frequently, is the 
problem of educational and job adjust- 
ment. “The men who come for educa- 
tional advice include: 

1. The young man who, having per- 
haps attended high school or college with 
no clear picture of its relationship to later 
occupation, now feels that education for 
its own sake is wasteful and is ready for 
more directed thinking and planning. 

2. The man anxious to resume his in- 
terrupted education, provided it can be 
“hurried up.” 

3. The professional or artisan unsure 
of picking up his pre-service profession 
or craft because he “has been away from 
it so long.” 

4. The man interested in music, art, 
and other studies, not as a vocation but 
as a leisure-time activity. 

5. The man interested in vocational 
training in fields offering assurance of 
postwar job security. 


Discharged veterans seem more realistic 
about problems of occupation and adjust- 
ment than were young men of comparable 
age before the war. In our conversations 
with veterans we have found that: 

1. Many show a disinclination to re- 
turn to their old job, indicating that it 
was a rather “hit or miss” selection in 
the old days, and that now they feel they 
have an opportunity to make a. choice. 


This attitude, however, is sometimes the 


result of unrealistic thinking, as the old 


job may have real stability or promise. 
4. The young man who has married _ 


while in service and has never really as- 
sumed the responsibilities of husband and 


2. Many demonstrate a misconception 
regarding the high wages which presum- 
ably abound in war industry. 

3. Many are interested in relating their 


military or navalitraining and experience 


to civilian occupations. 


_ evaluating possible farm locations. 


4. Some have occupational ambition) 
usually in the direction of “glamour” o/ 
cupations, which have no relationship t) 
their training or experience. | 

5. A discrepancy between service ran/ 
and actual job experience brings the diff} 
culty of adjusting to a lower status. OJ 
the other hand, some young men are 1 
turning from military life with newly dis 
covered leadership qualities which fit ther 
for levels of adjustment much _highe§ 
than they enjoyed in civilian life. { 

6. Some men show a tendency to lea| 
too heavily on job preference under vel 
erans’ legislation. 

7. There are a large number of youn| 
men with no job experience who are i} 
need of wise counseling and guidance, | 


! 
j 


In addition to the demands for read) 
justment to families, making educationa 
plans, and finding a job, numerous miscel 
laneous problems crop up to plague th 
returned serviceman. There is the prob 
lem of housing, which has caused conside1 
able concern and some bitterness on th 
part of returning veterans who have beet 
unable to find apartments for themselve 
and their families. 

A number of veterans need busines 
advice. Many of the discharged mer 
who have come to us have indicated tha 
they would like to invest their savings it 
small businesses and’ are in need of sounc 
counseling of a non-commercial sort 
These requests have become more numer 
ous since the passage of the “G.I. Bill 0 
Rights” with its provisions for loans t 
veterans. [See page 243.] | 

In addition, we have met frequent re 
quests for farm advice and assistance it 
Th 
men realize need for, and should have 
sound counseling in this area. Then, there 
are the veterans who request loans, hav 
ing been presented with business or jol 
possibilities requiring small investments. 

Men with blue discharges (discharge 
without honor) present a serious prob 
lem. Workers in the psychiatric and cas 
work field are becoming increasingly con 
cerned about the effect of such discharge 
on men who, in most instances, are suffer 
ing from emotional disturbance and insta 
bility. 

N.P. discharges (neuro-psychiatric dis 
charges) also make adjustment difficult 
Men who have these have an _ initia 
handicap which many of them find diff 
cult to overcome. Not only is it har 
for them to find employment, but thei 
own feelings about the reason for dis 
charge sometimes prove a serious handi 
cap in readjustment to civilian life. Al 
though the War Department recently dik 
continued the use of psychiatric terms | 
cases of men discharged for neuro-psychia 
ric ee and is ante to. fu rnis 


Miscellaneous Problems 


ormation to agencies or prospective em- 
yyers, even on a waiver from the 
eran, the veteran’s problem on an in- 
vidual level still remains large. 


Role of the Army and Navy 


It is likely that by the time this war 
over, we shall have had an armed 
ce of 14,000,000 to 15,000,000 men 
d women. While mass demobilization 
lll not necessarily bring with it the same 
ads of problems we are now seeing, nor 
lll the proportion of veterans with these 
oblems be as large, it would still be ex- 
emely dificult for any community to 
indle alone the load of returning veter- 
ss. Accordingly, those working with 
iturned veterans have felt for some time 
at the armed forces must play a large 
id important role in helping ex-service- 
en readjust to civilian life. With the 
my and navy doing their part, supple- 
ented by community programs involving 
»e cooperation of the veterans’ service or- 
rnizations, industry, labor and_ the 
nalth, welfare, and educational agencies, 
se reintegration into civilian life of re- 
rrning veterans can be made easier. The 
coblems being brought to veterans’ serv- 
2 centers now indicate several areas in 
hich the armed forces might pave the 
ay for readjustment prior to discharge. 
ich pre-discharge services might include: 


1. Attempts at beginning the soldier's 
rorientation to civilian life. By the use 
> group, as well as individual, confer- 
nees the men about to be discharged 
ight be brought face to face with the 
aanges which come with getting back 
uto ‘‘civies”—psychological, social, eco- 
omic. 

The good soldier has made an adjust- 
sent to military life which has made it 
ossible for him to live with a group not 
f his own choice, under a regimen. of 
rrict discipline and implicit and unques- 
‘oning obedience to order, an almost 
omplete restriction of personal freedom, 
nd little opportunity for initiative and 
lanning on his own account. This is 
he complete antithesis of life in a society 
1 which the dignity and freedom of the 
adividual is of prime importance. It is 
mportant, therefore, for the man about 
9 resume civilian status to begin to “un- 
vind” and to prepare to face a life in 
vhich he must think, plan, and act for 
imself ; provide his own initiative ; obtain 
ood, shelter, and clothing on his own; 
nap out his sei in life and undertake the 
ecessary steps to achieve it. The armed 
orces can make a valuable contribution 
the whole readjustment process by 
ointing out these difficulties to the men 


Wide World Photo 


An in-plant training school gives veterans a chance to earn while learning new skills 


community, as well as in himself. He 
must be helped to realize that if he has 
been away from his loved ones for long, 
he has idealized them and forgotten their 
petty faults, and that the things he has 
forgotten about them may prove to be 
irritants when he sees them. In other 
words, the army and navy should help the 
man to begin to think and feel like a 
civilian again. 


2. The provision of authoritative infor- 
mation and possibly even actual service in 
relation to the rights, benefits, and laws 
pertaining to veterans. Such information 
would cover employment privileges, edu- 
cational opportunities, pensions, voca- 
tional rehabilitation, hospitalization, back 
pay, conversion of insurance. 


3. A complete medical and psychiatric 
examination, followed by careful interpre- 
tation to the prospective veteran of his 
condition, his capacities, his limitations, 
and his further treatment needs. ‘This is 
a need which we run up against frequently 
at the center and elsewhere. Not infre- 
quently the man who has been hospita- 
lized for months comes out of the army or 
navy with only a vague notion as to the 
real nature of his condition and its rela- 
tionship to his future adjustment. It is 
easier to arrange for this service when the 
man is still in uniform and under orders. 
Moreover, there are not enough trained 
civilian doctors and psychiatrists to under- 
take this diagnostic evaluation in the home 
community. 


4. A greater awareness on the part of 


military and naval discharging officers of 


the psychological impact of physical ill- 


intellectual, 


ness, with particular concern to the dam- 
age to the personality inflicted by disfigur- 
ing battle wounds or amputations. 


5. Extreme caution in the issuance of 
discharges without honor (blue dis- 
charges). There is a need for recognition 
of the fact that ‘“‘constitutional psycho- 
paths,” having been inducted or permitted 
to enlist in error, merit an honorable 
medical discharge in almost every in- 
stance. The emotional basis for conduct 
culminating in discharge from service 
should be weighed with other causative 
factors before issuing a ‘“‘blue discharge.” 


6. Provision in some instances of oppor- 
tunity for a gradual return to the home 
setting. Some individuals may adjust 
more easily if allowed first to visit their 
families so that the adjustment does not 
have to come all at once. The need for 
taking things slowly was exemplified re- 
cently by a man who was discharged 
from the coast guard after a lengthy peri- 
od of hospitalization. He took a room at 
a “Y” because the family confusion and 
the day-by-day noises which his children 
made at play were more than he could 
stand. He explained that this was not a 
case of any fundamental disagreement ; he 
loved his wife and family, but he was not 
ready to pick up the whole thing at this 
time. Similar reactions have come from 
men who are smothered by affection to 
the point where they become distraught. 


7. Consideration of the rehabilitation 
requirements of men who are on a higher 
educational, and cultural 
level than the rank and file in service. A 
man recently came to the center who had 


- 


been in a hospital tor eleven months, and 
during that time had found that the re- 
habilitation program offered little intel- 
lectual stimulation. It was primarily on 
a craft level, whereas he would have ap- 
preciated an opportunity for some directed 
reading or study with his professional in- 
terests in mind. 


8. Opportunity for servicemen not quite 
ready for discharge to discover vocational 
aptitudes and interests while still in the 
protected environment of the service. This 
might involve vocational counseling, as 
well as counseling in connection with per- 
sonal problems, possibly the use of facili- 
ties in a nearby vocational high school, 
where the serviceman might try his hand 
variously to discover the occupation for 
which he is best fitted. There might also 
be available the use of skilled placement 
consultants who could have direct con- 
tact with industry. 

One important factor in this kind of 
thorough-going vocational guidance would 
be the serviceman’s residence in a camp 
setting, where he would not have the 
problem of maintenance or housing. An- 
other advantage would be the fact that 
his family would still be receiving allot- 
ments, he would still be on the military 
or naval payroll, and there would not be 
the pressure to take just any job in order 
to keep going. Such a service would in- 
volve a complete analysis and evaluation 
of vocational skills based on pre-service 
and service training, experience, aptitudes, 
interests, and the like. 


9. A pre-discharge contact with a re- 
source in the home community to which 
the prospective veteran might go for con- 
tinued service and guidance. A referral 
to community veterans’ service centers: of 
men whose coming discharges are likely to 
be accompanied by problems would make 
possible constructive planning, and might 
even permit contact with civilian agencies 
or prospective employers before the dis- 
charge takes place. In such instances, the 
armed forces should consider making 
available to public or private rehabilita- 
tion agencies a complete profile on the 
veteran, covering medical, psychiatric and 
vocational evaluations. Such information, 
of course, would have to be appropriately 


safeguarded by the agency with due re- 


gard to its confidential nature. 

Steps toward the provision of some of 
these suggested -pre-discharge services 
have been taken recently by the army 
and navy with the experimental establish- 
ment of central demobilization points. At 
Fort Dix, N. J., an army separation classi- 
fication center is in operation, while the 
navy has set up a civil readjustment cen- 


ter at Lido Receiving Barracks, N. Y. 
_ The army program, which has been un- 
_ der way for several months, is about to be 
en, to provide for a central de- 


mobilization center in each Service Com- 
mand within the continental limits of the 
United States. Similarly, the navy plans 
eventually to expand its program to pro- 
vide for a central demobilization point in 
each Naval District within this country. 

Similarly, under the Personnel Distri- 
bution Command of the army air forces, 
centers have been established at Atlantic 
City, N. J., Santa Monica, Calif., and 
Miami Beach, Fla., for the redistribution 
of air force personnel returned from over- 
seas. These stations, as well as the conva- 
lescent centers and overseas replacement 
depots, are designed to “recondition” air 
force men for reassignment to their pre- 
vious duties or for assignment to other 
tasks within the army air forces. When 
discharge is necessary the man concerned 
is given information and guidance to help 
make his adjustment to civilian life easier. 

Such centers should go a long way in 
helping the ex-serviceman make his ad- 
adjustment to civilian life. 


The Community’s Task 


But no matter how well the military 
and naval forces pave the way for a re- 
turn to civilian life, a large share of the 
readjustment process will still be a re- 
sponsibility of the local community. 
There are at least six areas of need which 
must be met on the local level if men re- 
turning from military service are to find 
their way into civilian life with as few 
jolts as possible. “They include: 


1. A coordinated program of rehabilita- 
tive services for returning veterans, in- 
cluding the organization of a central plan- 
ning committee with representation from 
appropriate federal, state and local public 
and private agencies and organizations. 

2. A central informational and ‘referral 
service, staffed by highly skilled, profes- 
sionally trained interviewers, where avail- 
able. Order No. 1 of the Retraining and 
Reemployment Administration, dated 
May 17, 1944, sets forth a national pat- 
tern for veterans information service cen- 
ters and veterans service committees. 

3. Provision of-adequate treatment re- 
sources in the local community. Because 
the local community contains the veteran’s 
friends, his family, his social and cultural 
interests and employment opportunities, it 
is important that the rehabilitative services 


he needs be located there rather than hun- | 


dreds of miles away. There should be 
available to him in his home town or its 
vicinity : adequate psychiatric’ treatment 
facilities, with -emphasis on evening 
clinics; hospital and out-patient medical 
facilities; vocational and _ educational 
counseling services; retraining and voca- 
tional rehabilitation services; convalescent 
care; family agencies; opportunity for 
finding employment, recreation and nor- 


. mal participation in the social, economic 


and political life of the community. 


4. A public educational program de 
signed to promote common understandinj 
of thé veteran, what he has gone through 
how he has changed, what he expects and 
needs, particularly with respect to thé 
psychiatrically disabled, the wounded, ee 
maimed and the acetal 

5. A similar educational program dil 
rected at employers, pointing out the ad) 
justment which must take place on thé 
job, indicating the employability of neuro 
psychiatric discharges, and encouraging 
the provision within the plant of a pro: 
gram which would make for maximutr 
coordination of the plant’s medical, per 
sonnel, counseling, and supervisory serv4 
ices. This program would also encour: 
age employers to make job analyses fo 
determining the kind of jobs which car 
be performed by veterans having various 
disabilities, and to provide for in-training 
and upgrading, seeking to utilize skills ac- 
quired by the veteran in service. 

6. An attempt to “bridge the gap” rt 
tween veterans and civilians. This ree 
lessening the distinction between services 
provided for veterans as against resources 
available to demobilized war workers and 
other civilians. It would involve total 
planning, looking to the maximum em- 
ployment of all employables—discharged 
servicemen and women and demobilized 
war workers — including the handi- 
capped. Only within the. framework of 
a total demobilization program can suc- 
cessful plans for readjustment of return- 
ing veterans be made. 


The Time to Plan 


A well-rounded-out program for veter- 
ans would, of course, have many aspects 
in addition to those I have mentioned. 
Some of these, for instance, might be a 
compensation system which does not 
place a premium on continuing disability; 
adequate social service planning prior to a 
man’s discharge from an army, navy or 
veterans hospital, particularly with re- 
spect to the family or relatives of men 
discharged as mentally incompetent; 
knowledge on the part of social workers, 
psychiatrists, doctors, counselors and 
others working with veterans of the whole 
body of legislation, rules and regulations 
regarding veterans and their rights, bene- 
fits, and privileges, and an attempt to 
gain understanding of the effect of mili- 
tary or naval service on men and women, 
and what this means in terms of case 
work, counseling, and other treatment 
processes. 

By the time this war ends, more than 
one tenth of this country’s population will 
have served in the armed forces. If we 
at home do not make adequate plans and 
provisions now for returning them easily 
to civilian life, we may one day find our- 
selves with millions of frustrated and em- 


A group of blind students on the Seeing Eye grounds in Morristown, N. J., 


My New Eyes 


-HECTOR CHEVIGNY > 


learn how to use their newly acquired dogs as guides 


How Seeing Eye, Inc., trained the author, a professional writer who 


had suddenly become blind, to use the sight of an intelligent dog. 


MET my eyes some weeks ago. We 

were formally introduced in the rec- 
reation room of the famous Seeing Eye 
establishment at Morristown, N. J., 
which I had just come for the month of 
training in preparation for the use of a 
guide dog. The introduction on the part 
of my eyes was acknowledged by the kind 
of snort made only by a friendly, male 
boxer and the touch of a very cold and 
very broad nose. When told that his 


name was “Wizard,” I said, not too 
Beverly, “T hope it fits.” 


_ Four months before, my vision had 
been as good as anyone's. Then suddenly 
y retinas, the plates in the camera of 
y eyes, began to detach from their 
roper position. The surgeons did their 
t, but soon I was totally and perma- 
tly blind. 

was more fortunate than most in my 
ment ; for fifteen years I had been 
a profession. a does} not de- 


pend absolutely on the possession of 
vision. I had lost neither my skill nor 
my knowledge. A good secretary could 
furnish the connection between these and 
the page. There remained the problem 
of mobility. The greatest burden of the 
blind is very often the complete de- 
pendence for movement upon the good 
will of others. 

I, therefore, needed no urging to con- 
sider getting a guide dog. But it still 
seemed incredible that anyone would dare 
try crossing, say Lexington Avenue in 
New York City, at high noon with only 
a small animal to guide him. 

I was familiar enough with the story 
of Seeing Eye in its beginnings, hardly 
two decades ago, at Fortunate Fields, the 
estate of Mrs. Dorothy Eustis in Switzer- 
land, and in its sixteen years of existence 
in the United States. I was willing to 
grant that a dog was the nearest substitute 
for sight, but I reserved judgment until 


/ 


the day my dog and I would try that first » 
crossing of Lexington Avenue. 

Now, although Wizard has his off days 
when he would rather take a taxi or a 
bus than walk in the rain, and does not 
hesitate to let me know by some plain 
balking, as a usual thing he takes me ~ 
wherever I want to go. I walk from my 
home to Fifth Avenue, crossing Lexing- 
ton, Park, and Madison Avenues with as 
much safety as I ever did and twice as 
frequently. The fact that Wizard needs 
the exercise makes me get out more often 
than I used to. Special legislation in * 
New York State permits us to go together 
on all transportation systems. The pub- _ 
lic is stubbornly of the opinion that I am 
going to get killed in the revolving doors 
and I always have to explain to someone _ 
that I am not. + 
' We go to restaurants for lunch or as 
dinner. When I am seated, Wizard 
bhedieny downs at my. feet a se 


there. Occasional head waiters are out- 
raged at the very thought of a dog. At 
such times Wizard and I do not bother 
to explain that Seeing Eye has taken 
special pains to show us how to behave 
at table; we do not argue because other 
restaurants are glad to have us. 

We attract a great deal of attention, 
but Wizard and I are a couple of hams 
and we love it. He weighs a little over 
sixty pounds, has a sort of brindle coat 
they tell me—and a curiously black, 
wrinkled face. He has a habit of keep- 
ing his tongue lolled out and exposing 
his teeth in a way that quickly clears the 
path for us. His ferocious appearance 
belies his character, though. I have never 
heard him bark. He is susceptible to 
moods, and I have to be bright and 
cheerful with him or he gets worried 
about me. When he isn’t cheerful I worry 
about him, so we are well matched. 

They have an apt phrase at Seeing Eye: 
the dog does not belong to you, you 
belong to the dog. The dogs are not 
“trained” to work for the blind, they 
are persuaded. And all their professional 
lives as guide dogs thereafter, they have 
to be kept persuaded. 


The Training Period 


Snow lay on the ground the February 
day I enrolled with fifteen other blind 
from all parts of the United States. We 
were divided into two groups of eight, 
each with its instructor. 

I was taken upstairs to the comfortable 
room I would share with another, told 
where to hang my clothes, where to find 
the bathroom, recreation room and the 
way to the dining hall. After that I was 
expected to find things for myself. If 
you lose a sock or a shoe you can ask 
someone to help you find it, but you must 
make your own search first. You butter 
your own bread, cut your own meat; 
if you complain that you have never 
done these things before, you are told it’s 
about time you started. 

No one can give a man independence; 
he must find it himself. This is part of 
the philosophy of Seeing Eye. Every 
important member of the staff has spent 
at least one month living the life of a 
blind: person, his vision cut off by a close- 
fitting black mask, until he too knows 
what it is to be without sight. Sympathy 
is not excluded, but pity is. 

We found this atmosphere curiously 
refreshing. The staff treated us as com- 
plete equals and it was a welcome relief 
after the condolences of relatives and 
friends. Visitors could» see us for only 


two hours on Saturdays and Sundays; the 
inept touch of the public, which so often 
destroys self-confidence, has to be ex- 
cluded. For Seeing Eye trains not only 
dogs, but people. 
The sum ues of | bad bodily iecbits 


brought by individuals to Seeing Eye is 
often forbiddingly large. They are taught 
not merely how to walk in confidence 
with the dog, but to walk freely, rapidly 
and with grace and strength. ‘The stu- 
dent’s voice sometimes needs training, for 
it is the medium of communication be- 
tween dog and master; habitual gruff- 
ness, too much variation of mood ex- 
pressed in tone, must be corrected. 

My first day as a student I spent at- 
tending lectures by the chief instructor, 
William Debetaz, who is the living link 
with the original work in Switzerland. 
The next day I met Wizard, and my 
seven classmates were assigned their own 
dogs. Four were German shepherds, 
two were Labrador retrievers, and I had 
one of two boxers. 

We spent two days getting acquainted 
with our dogs. Our reactions varied with 
our temperaments and experience. Four 
of the students had never had dogs be- 
fore and were unsure of themselves. The 
rest of us petted and praised our dogs 
extravagantly. Each man was sure he 
had the pick of the class. 

Wizard and the other seven dogs had 
just gone through some three months’ 
training with our instructor. He had 
learned to walk in the light harness with 
the U-shaped handle, pause at curbs, stop 
for passing automobiles, and pay no at- 
tention to lamp posts. He had also con- 
ceived a passionate adoration for the 
instructor. 

On the fourth day when we first tried 
walking with our dogs in harness on the 
streets of Morristown, Wizard trotted 
beside me amiably, responding to the ten 
words used in command. But it soon be- 
came apparent that he was cooperating 
because ordered to do so by the instructor. 
It now dawned on me that I had to show 
this dog I was the more desirable master. 

The instructor assured me that there 
would come a definite day when Wizard 


A guide Nee ite the author’s - 


hall, they do not change position wh 


would show himself my dog. The | 
structor would recognize that moment |) 
cause Wizard would no longer be doi 
by rote what he had been trained to ¢ 
but would be actively on guard for 1| 
safety, leading me around puddles, keel 
ing me from hitting lamp posts and m| 
boxes. “This rapport between student a} 
dog usually takes about three weel) 
Sometimes it never takes place, and | 
the student has failed. 

Life was strenuous at Seeing Eye. v 
got up at 5:45 to take the dogs outdoc| 
for curbing. The hearty breakfast serv} 
at seven was welcome. By eight we wel 
on the streets practicing, our instruct| 
taking us in pairs with our dogs. A 
lunch we always took our dogs to tabi 
with us as part of their training. Th 
were supposed to lie perfectly still ¢ 
command. But with sixteen dogs in o1| 
dining hall, sudden eruptions under tl 
table were éxcitingly frequent. At on 
we were back on the streets. Our dz 
ended with the last visit of the do; 
outdoors at eight. 

With all those dogs tethered to o 
beds, things happened at night too. 
couple of them had to be cured of barl 
ing every time anyone moved. The i 
structor got even less sleep than we dic 
There was always some student wakin 
him with the news that the bed chai 
had broken and his dog was nowhere t 
be found, his dog was on the bed an 
would not let him get back into it, o 
another job of housebreaking had to b 
done. 


A Dog’s Intelligence 


After spending a month at Seeing Eye 
I can never subscribe to the belief tha 
dogs do not think. If thought means th 
power to form judgments, harbor opin 
ions, and retain memories, certain dog 
do have it. Dogs can become aware o 
responsibility and reason with this aware 
ness as a basis. 

Pure blood, incidentally, is not one o 
Seeing Eye’s norms; many a dog with ; 
questionable grandfather makes the grade 
Intelligence ranks high among the speci 
fications. But, curiously, some dogs hay 
altogether too much intelligence for See 
ing Eye work. After a week or twe 
training with the instructor, such a do; 
sometimes decides that this is too mucl 


- like work and spends more time devisin; 


ways of getting out of his contract that 
of fulfilling it. 

It has often been asked if Seeing Ey 
dogs actually realize their masters can 
not see. The staff well knows that th 
dogs recognize the difference between 
blind and the visioned. As they : 
sprawled in the recreation room or dinin; 


a Bighedd person steps close to them. 
let a blind person appre and att D1 


Dir paws to safety or silently find an- 
aer position. 
yWhen Wizard made the discovery that 
ccould not see, his attitude at first 
yanged from indifference to something 
prse. That meant he could play all 
ads of tricks on me. He observed that 
ldid not know when I was at the end 
a street until I touched the curb. If 
just succeeded in turning me ever so 
vatly at a corner before taking me to 
re curb, he could deflect me to the 
armth of the bus station or toward the 
¢tomobile in which we had come from 
se school, thus saving himself an hour’s 
yactice with me. 
'Wizard’s tricks marked a crucial point 
my own training. My classmates be- 
rn having the same trouble, and we were 
ssappointed and gloomy. The instructor 
aew what was happening, however. The 
yne had come to administer discipline. 
rntil then, we had not been allowed to 
se more than a mild, verbal reproof, 
Ithough we were expected to give loud 
ad extravagant praise when the dog did 
ss job correctly. Now we were taught 
give our words authority, by an expert 
eg on the leash. This was not punish- 
sent. Dogs are never punished ; they are 
mrrected. The correction must come in- 
vantly upon the realization by the master 
aat the dog is doing something wrong; 
ind when the dog resumes doing things 
me correct way, the praise must be un- 
uistakable. 
- What makes the dog finally decide to 
ssume full responsibility seems to be 
‘yond human understanding. He will 
yo to sleep under his master’s bed at 
seeing Eye one night without it and the 
“ext morning awaken with it. From that 
yoint on the master is safe. He can cross 
my street or proceed up the most crowded 
‘dewalk with assurance. His period of 
raining, except for a few technical point- 
vs, is over. He is ready to go home. 


Independence Regained 


Graduation at Seeing Eye is as casual 
s was matriculation. There are no di- 
lomas. We do go to the executive 
‘fices to arrange to pay our bill, a last 
nanifestation of Seeing Eye’s philosophy 
if sympathy without pity. Our dogs 
night as well be given to us for nothing, 
e discrepancy is so great between what 
hey have cost and what we will pay. 
‘he cost is six or seven times what we 
ill be charged. But we are not told 
hat. 4. 
We are told the price to us: $150. 
The men who come for their second or 

ird dogs pay $50. ‘The cost to service- 

en is $1. For persons for whom the 
tice is hard to come by, credit is ex- 
ended for months or even years. 

As Seeing Eye, Inc., is a non-profit 


hilanthropic agency, organized on a 


membership basis, the difference between 
the cost of its services and the tuition it 
charges is made up almost entirely 
through memberships and contributions. 
Though there is always a short waiting 
list, the agency manages to keep pace with 
the demands of blind men and women 
from every part of the country who are 
eligible for Seeing Eye dogs. Eligibility 
in this instance means coming between 
the ages of seventeen and fifty-five, with 
a few exceptions, and having an instinc- 
tive liking for dogs. 

Wizard is now my dog, or rather I 
am Wizard’s man, but I cannot say I 


am any hero to him. He insists upon 
regular mealtimes and when I stay over- 
long on visits, he does not hesitate to let 
me know that we should be going. When 
my temper flares, he just sits on his broad 
bottom until it blows over. For some 
unfathomable reason he loves bars and 
is not helping my reputation by occasion- 
ally turning into one without an order 
from me. 

People still try to help us cross the 
street and we thank them politely. But 
I do not need their help any more. For 
Wizard has given me back the thing I 
value most—my independence. 


Undergraduate Training 


ANNE FENLASON 


The chairman of the AASSW’s committee on pre-professional training 
for social work, and faculty member of the University of Minnesota, 
tells of the committee’s recommendations for undergraduate training. 


ITH wartime pressures necessity has 

again become the mother of changes 
of permanent value. Forced to a reexami- 
nation of its program and policies by the 
continued pressure for trained personnel, 
the American Association of Schools of 
Social Work recently approved recom- 
mendations for fundamental changes in 
its plans of education for social work. 

These recommendations, born of the 
crises of the depression and the war, are 
cumulative results rather than cataclysmic 
ones. ; 
There has never been a surplus of social 
workers even before the depression and 
the war. To the contrary, there has 
always been a shortage of workers with 
full professional equipment. ‘This fact 
was obscured when the shortage was in 
terms of hundreds, when applicants came 
unsought to agencies, and when students 
enrolled in schools of social work with 
little or no inducement. 

The primary and continuing obligation 
of schools of social work is to provide an 
education which will enable its graduates 
to render competent social service. How- 
ever, there now is the grave obligation of 
considering the extent to which they can 
aid in meeting the shortage of workers. 
They must anticipate in their planning 
an accelerated demand for trained work- 
ers which will come as an aftermath of 
the war when the demobilization of the 
armed forces, the conversion of war-born 
industries to peacetime production, the 
flow of students back to colleges and uni- 
versities, and other reversals of present 


‘trends must be met with a minimum of 


social and personal disorganization. The 


challenge to the schools of social work — 


is to meet these situations and still provide 


the kind of education which professional 
competence demands. 

The failure thus far of the AASSW 
member schools to recruit enough students 
to meet existing demands, and the lowered 
standards in merit system and civil ser- 
vice, are factors in the increase in the 
number of schools outside of the member- 
ship of the association offering training 
on graduate and undergraduate levels. 

In a recent study, Esther Lucile Brown 
has found that twenty-two such colleges 
and universities are offering curricula 
roughly comparable to that of the mem- 
ber schools; fourteen additional colleges 
and universities offer sequences in social 
work, mostly at an undergraduate level ; 
at least eighteen institutions offer three 
or four undergraduate courses in social 
work, and at least ninety-four colleges or 
universities offer one or more under- 
graduate courses. 


A Growing Trend 


This analysis, which makes no pretense 
of being comprehensive or completely ac- 
curate, is important in that it calls our 
attention forcibly to what is a rapidly 
growing trend rather than a status. An- 
other indication of the trend has been an 
organized movement of southwestern col- 
leges to form a professional association of 
colleges interested in offering full training - 
for social work on an undergraduate basis. 


-~More recently, a group of educators from — 


the social science faculties of state sup- — 
ported institutions has formed the “Na- 
tional Association of Schools of Social Ad- 
ministration.” The schools represented 
in this organization are primarily in- 
terested in preparation for social work on 
an undergraduate basis. 


The idea of undergraduate education 1s 
not new. Up to 1937, it was a recog- 
nized plan of professional education for 
social work. In that year, however, a 
change was made which limited profes- 
sional education to the graduate years. 
But even then it was not assumed that the 
forty-two graduate schools of social work 
could ever either recruit or provide 
trained personnel in sufficient numbers to 
staff agencies adequately. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that there is no substitute for a qualified 
personnel, which the graduates from 
schools of social work represent. Never- 
theless, the failure to recruit sufficient stu- 
dents for such training results in dis- 
illusionment to agencies and communities 
which have reached a point of demanding 
competent workers. Every time a rural 
community or an urban agency is forced 
to employ a worker with less equipment 
than the job demands, professional and 
educational standards are impaired. © The 
impact on the merit system of having to 
appoint provisional and _ unqualified 
workers jeopardizes the entire merit plan. 
Once standards are lowered, they are dif- 
ficult to retrieve. 


Pre-professional Preparation 


Few people would dispute the value of 
undergraduate social work courses in in- 
stitutions where the graduate social work 
curriculum is rooted in pre-professional 
preparation based on an interdepartmental 
sequence taught by competent instructors, 
including some of the social work staff. 
In such institutions the undergraduate 
courses are in the .form of sequences, 
planned and sponsored by the school of 
social work, which utilizes other depart- 
ments as well as its own to the focus of 
later professional work. 

Quite a different situation is reflected 
in the attempt of a social science faculty 
in a small college with an overworked 
academic staff trying to take on the ad- 
ditional task of vocational training. And 
again, a very different aspect is presented 
by a strong graduate school of social work 
functioning relatively independently of so- 
cial science faculties and making little 
functional use of the university with 
which it is affiliated. Cooperation. be- 
tween the faculties of graduate schools of 
social work and those of the social science 
departments of arts colleges, in an effort 
to formulate the best possible undergradu- 
ate program, is important to professional 
education. 

This implies that undergraduate se 
quences would be planned as the first 
stage in social work education; that they 
would be considered as pre-professional ; 
that their curricula would be drawn from 
many departments of the college or uni- 
versity, including some offerings by the 
social work staff, to form an undergradu- 
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ate course of study focused toward social 
work. Such a course might make the arts 
college graduate more useful in immediate 
employment in a social work agency with- 
out detracting from its value as the foun- 
dation of the graduate curriculum in so- 
cial work. 


Changed Concepts 


The changes recommended at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Association 
of Schools of Social Work last January 
by its committee on pre-professional edu- 
cation for social work related both to con- 
cepts of professional training and to curri- 
culum content. “The committee’s report, 
which was accepted by the association as a 
whole, embodied the fundamental concept 
that education for social work should 
represent a planned progression from the 
undergraduate years through the two 
graduate years. 

In line with this concept, the commit- 
tee recognized three levels of training 
for social work: the undergraduate level 
which is both pre-professional and sub- 
professional; the first-year graduate level 
which represents a year of generic prepa- 
ration for social work; the second-year 
graduate level which represents the ter- 
mination of full professional training and 
includes concentration in some specialized 
field of social work. 

Eventually it should be possible to ac- 
cord proper recognition at the different 
levels, so that it will be clear to students 
and social agencies that they represent dif- 
ferent stages of professional development. 
This suggestion was presented by the 
committee in the form of a resolution and 
approved at the meeting. It poses a pro- 
fessional as well as an educational prob- 
lem and will have to be worked out 
jointly by professional organizations and 
the educational associations. It must also 
await job analyses in the various fields of 
social work. 

According to the committee’s recom- 


on . 
mendations, the undergraduate curricu- | 


lum,.as the initial phase in education for 
social work, must be designed to serve any 
of three purposes: 


1. To provide a reservoir of potentially 
able students who will eventually enroll 
in the graduate courses either as a pro- 
gression from their undergraduate cur- 
riculum or as students returning from 
practice later for professional training, 

2. To recruit more professional person- 


nel to be immediately useful to a social 


work agency or social work program. 

3. To recruit to social work persons un- 
able to go on into graduate training for 
various personal reasons, but who have 
capacity for further develepment in an 
in-service training program. 

The committee deliberately avoided 
making specific recommendations as to un- 
dergraduate content, fearing that prema- 


community and social welfare, child w 


ture crystallization would prevent, rat! 
than further, the sound evolution of an: 
tegrated program. What recommen 
tions were made as to content were ba 
upon the general principle that any cou 
offered on an undergraduate level wou 
of necessity, differ from the same subj! 
offered as a graduate course. For 

ample, a differential characteristic of 


“methods course at the graduate le| 


would be a specific application to a ph 
of social welfare. In most instances| 
would be accompanied by and integrat 
with field practice. In contrast, the 
dergraduate course would be extens 
and general. 

The undergraduate courses would 
drawn from many departments of the c 
lege or university to form a planned 
quence of study focused toward soc 
‘york. On the other hand, there wot 
be reserved for graduate work, cour 
that are truly graduate in character 
whether concerned with the technicalit 
of social work or with related fields. 


Curriculum Content 


As a suggestion for curriculum buil 
ing, the committee advised that content 
the different levels be related to the voc 
tional goal rather than molded in ce 
formity to custom. ‘There probably is 
undergraduate course which could not 
develope’) into a graduate one by revisi: 
of content and possibly by different teac 
ing methods. However, many cours 
now carried on the graduate level a 
either now undergraduate in character 
warrant adaptation to the initial level. 

Undergraduate offerings fall natural 
into three groups: 


1. Social science courses, selected fro 
various departments for the backgrour 
knowledge they afford the social worke 

The professional worker in any fie 
needs to understand its background — tl 
world in which it has developed and 
which it is being carried on. In soci 
work, courses in economics, political sc 
ence, sociology, psychology, anthropolog 
and history may be combined in variou 
ways to present this picture. “These an 
similar courses are historical and inform: 
tional in character. Their meaning is ut 
related to the practice of social work, eve 
though they may bring to practice a deep 
and different significance. 


1 
2, Courses focused more directly to th 
practice of social work. ‘ 
These are mainly discussion courses fc 
the purpose of familiarizing the studer 
with the range and scope of problems er 
countered in social work practice an 
affording a descriptive analysis of 
means of meeting them. “The Field 
Social Work” is a topic Properly in 
category, as are courses in surveying 
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be, and aspects of government affecting 
man welfare. These courses serve as 
‘roductions to the professional ones to 
low. They are foundations, civically 
d socially useful for any student in- 
ested in and responsible for the world 
;which he lives. 

3. General methods courses applicable 
other disciplines and professions as well 
‘to social work. 

Skill is acquired rather than taught, 
t certain methods, general in applica- 
ym, can be taught to undergraduates to 
eir subsequent advantage, either as non- 
ofessional workers in agencies, or as ad- 
nced professional students. Statistics, 
r example, is a widely applicable method 
hich, if taught to the undergraduate, 
lill come in handy later either in prac- 
ee or in advanced study. 

| Interviewing is another ‘method widely 
plicable. It could be taught in general 
‘rms at the undergraduate level, using 
ustrations drawn freely from other pro- 
sssions and disciplines. Certainly social 
nork, although it can take credit for hav- 
ag developed interviewing into an art, is 
bt the only profession which uses this 
eethod. Where students as undergradu- 
ses have had basic methods of interview- 
ag, there naturally follows a much deeper 
-udy of its dynamics as a tool in social 
ase work. 


Observation and Experience 


Field work presents one of the most 
\ificult problems in a planned progression 
{ social work preparation. “The com- 
jitteé maintains that as now developed 
1 graduate schools of social work, it 
hould be retained at the graduate level, 
wor field work and class work represent 
‘n integration of theory and practice into 
‘ne learning experience. Moreover, there 
3 validity in the older argument that field 
work experience involves responsibilities 
vhich cannot be entrusted to an imma- 
‘ure person. 

As a substitute for field work at the un- 
lergraduate level, the committee suggests 
. program of either “planned observation” 
or “limited participation.” 

Controlled undergraduate experience 
na social agency has the following ad- 
vantages for the student: it enhances the 

eaning of the classroom course, giving it 
vitality which might do much to recruit 
ba to graduate training; it integrates 
theory and experience at an early state; 
it affords experience which aids in the 
maturing process ; it conserves and intensi- 
es the principle of service. “The response 
‘students to the request for volunteer 
rvice in group work agencies and in war 
services is ample evidence of an impulse 
yr service which has not always been con- 
ved nor utilized. Z eh 
preliminary report of a school which 
ied this plan suggests its possibilities. 
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Agency placements were made in connec- 
tion with a course entitled ““The Field of 
Social Work.” ‘Twenty-three social serv- 
ice agencies were used, including group 
work and family welfare agencies, chil- 
dren’s institutions, children’s wards in 
hospitals, and two research organizations. 
The students’ assignments were specific. 
‘They varied with the type of agency and 
were well within the students’ capacities. 

An alternate to a program of ‘con- 
trolled participation might be one of ob- 
servation of phases of welfare work. This 
might be based on the technique of obser- 
vation developed in child study centers. 
Under either plan the agencies would have 
to be carefully selected and the experience 
tied into classroom work. 

In making these tentative suggestions 
for curriculum revision the AASSW com- 
mittee recognizes that it is on controversial 
ground, particularly in regard to certain 
introductory and methods courses. If the 
suggestions are viewed abstractly, how- 
ever, rather than in terms of current 
school practice, much of the controversial 
nature becomes dissipated. Any course on 
an undergraduate level would, of neces- 
sity, be different from a graduate course 
in the same subject. The offering of a 
subject on an undergraduate basis would 
not preclude the teaching of the same 
subject on a graduate basis but with dif- 
ferent intent, by different methods and 
through richer content. 


Role of the Arts Colleges 


Since the problems of pre-social work 
education are inevitably interwoven with 
the entire problem of social work educa- 
tion, any proposals affecting “undergradu- 
ate curriculum” ought to be weighed by 
the curriculum committee of the AASSW, 
the committee on wartime services, the 
administrative committees of the AA- 
SSW, and the representative national so- 
cial work agencies. Above all, the recom- 
mendations ought to be worked out with 
the collaboration and cooperation of the 
various educational associations of insti- 
tutions of higher learning, as well as with 
the professional social work organizations. 
It should be kept in mind that the colleges 
of science, literature and arts, rather than 
the graduate schools of social work, are 
the institutions which provide the under- 
graduate phases of social work education. 

The past failure of the profession of so- 
cial work to recognize that the arts col- 
leges have a legitimate and important 
function in social work education and to 
enlist their cooperation to this end, is re- 
flected today in the extent to which social 
work is ignored in these colleges, while 
such disciplines as public administration, 
psychology, sociology, and educational 
psychology are included to prepare stu- 
dents for counseling or guidance in ad- 
ministration, industry, and education. 


Such omission implies deficiencies 1n inter- 
pretation on the part of the social work 
profession and a failure to demonstrate to 
other disciplines and the employing public 
that it has developed a methodology that 
might be helpful, if not essential, to any- 
one dealing in social and human rela- 
tionships. 

In colleges where recognition is ac- 
corded to social work, there sometimes 
emerges the academic complication that 
preparation for other vocations which 
could use social work tools and methods 
is offered on an undergraduate basis, while 
the schools of social work admit only 
graduate students. Home _ economics, 
journalism, nursing, and particularly pub- 
lic health nursing, child welfare educa- 
tion, speech pathology, and educational 
and clinical psychology are some of the 
departments within universities that are 
calling upon schools of social work for 
methods and skills which their students 
will need in practice. Turning away these 
students means either that they will be 
deprived of an opportunity to obtain use- 
ful skills for their own professions or that 
the other departments will set up special 
courses in interviewing, case recording, 
community organization, and the like. 

While the concept of undergraduate 
preparation for social work as pre-profes- 
sional seems to be generally accepted, con- 
troversial aspects of the subject arise 
partly from the fear that any inclusion of 
vocational content at a lower level will 
have an adverse effect on professional 
standards; and partly from the fact that 
social work educators, teaching in varied 
settings, tend to interpret the problem in 
terms of the institutional setting with 
which they are most familiar. 


A Two-Fold Obligation 
The AASSW’s committee on Pre-Pro- 


fessional Education for Social Work has 


been frank in stating that its recommen- 
dations do not pretend to give final an- 
swers to any of the problems involved. 
These are inevitably bound up with three 
diverse types of social institutions: the 
graduate school of social work; the pro- 
fession of social work; the liberal arts 
college. The ramifications are too compli- 
cated for any specific and crystallized 
program to be projected at this time with- 
out careful and detailed study by the 
three institutions involved. 

The purpose of the committee’s report 
has been to refocus the emphasis of the 
present educational plan so that under- 
graduate education will be regarded as an 
integral part of preparation for social 
work. Building up and strengthening the 
undergraduate curriculum is a frank 
recognition of the two-fold obligation of 
schools of social work to supply more 


~ workers to the profession and, at the same 


time, to maintain professional standards. 
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Fighting Intantile Paralysis 


DON W. GUDAKUNST, M.D. 


The home front in the war against poliomyelitis described by the 


medical director of the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 


ay SL eREAKS of infantile paralysis 
this past summer indicate that 1944 
may go down in the history of poliomye- 
litis as one of the worst years since 1916, 
when the largest epidemic of the disease in 
America was recorded. For the first 
thirty-one weeks of this year 3,992 cases 
were reported as against 2,903 for the 
same period in 1931, which saw this coun- 
try’s second worst epidemic of the disease. 
This sharp increase in cases plus the war- 
time shortage of doctors, nurses, and 
physical therapists, has made the problem 
of fighting infantile paralysis more diffi- 
cult than ever. 

One weapon forged by the American 
people to carry on this fight is the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
a non-profit membership corporation 
formed in 1938 when it became evident 
that only through a national organization 
could the war against the disease be 
pressed to the fullest. But the war is car- 
ried on not only from the top. 

Today, there exists throughout the 
country a chain of local organizations cov- 
ering nearly all of our 3,070 counties and 
dedicated to the proposition: “No polio- 
myelitis victim must be allowed to be 
without medical care because. of lack of 
money.” ‘These chapters of the National 
Foundation are in the front line of battle 
against the suffering and crippling which 
accompany infantile paralysis. Along 
with local health authorities they serve 
today not only in regions with serious 
outbreaks but throughout the nation, for 
communities must be prepared to care for 
potential victims and advised in regard to 
precautions. 


The Local Chapters 


The National Foundation’s function is 
to direct, stimulate and coordinate re- 
search in and treatment and prevention of 
poliomyelitis. But to wage this war ef- 
ficiently, a network of individual units 
had to be created to give direct service to 


_infantile paralysis victims and to organize 


preventive work in local communities. 


_ Working in these chapters are 35,000 men 


and women. Only eighty-six of them are 
paid—forty state representatives of the 
parent organization and forty-six office 
workers. “The rest are volunteers, about 


5,000 of them professional workers: doc- 
tors, nurses, public health authorities, so- 


ate workers, teachers. 


‘Typical chapter personnel usually con- 


tor of the community nurses’ organiza- 
tion, a banker or businessman who acts as 
treasurer, and a representative from each 
of the large centers of population in the 
territory covered. In addition, each chap- 
ter has a medical advisory board or of- 
ficer, for no monies are dispersed without 
the considered judgment of those trained 
in medical care. 

The chapters do not offer medical treat- 
ment, but their main purpose is to provide 
the financial means for following out doc- 
tors’ instructions. Poliomyelitis victims 
who come to the attention of the chapters 
are referred to their own doctors when- 
ever possible. When the doctors use the 
hot-pack methods of Nurse Elizabeth 
Kenny, the necessary materials are pro- 
vided. Where doctors prefer other 
methods, splints, casts and other equip- 
ment are provided. 

Concerning the much publicized Kenny 
controversy, Basil O’Connor, president of 
the National Foundation, has issued this 
statement: ‘““Che somewhat controversial 
situation as to the exact merit of each 
phase of the Kenny method does not alter 
the National Foundation’s policy in any 
way. The National Foundation will con- 
tinue to support testing and evaluating the 
method in the many hospitals and clinics 
when carried out by physicians and insti- 
tutions of repute. It will also continue to 
make available to the public such values 
as the Kenny method may possess by spon- 
soring and financing instruction in the 
methods to doctors, nurses, and physical 
therapy technicians in recognized institu- 
tions.” Many chapters have paid for the 
training of local hospital personnel in 
modern methods of treatment, including 
the Kenny technique. 

“The work of any chapter illustrates one 
phase of democracy in action. When ar 
epidemic strikes, every effort is made to 
bring succor to the victims quickly, effec- 
tively, and efficiently. The major cri- 
terion for extending aid is: “Is medical 
care necessary?” Patients need not be in- 
digent to be eligible. 


__ All or part of the financial expense in- 


curred in caring for victims may be met 
by the chapter, which does not replace, 
but supplements, the services available 


‘through other sources. When a chapter 


finds its resources for the care of patients 


exhausted because of epidemic conditions, 
it may receive an advance from the parent _ 


organization of whatever sums may be 
apes 


hospital facilities so that victims can re 
ceive the skillful care necessary in 


doctors, and hospital staffs ; or of 


For example, this summer when tI 
first serious outbreak of infantile paraly! 
occurred in western North Carolina, t} 
ninety-nine county chapters of that sté 
pooled 50 percent of their cash on ha! 
in a central Polio Emergency Fund Coz 
mittee with headquarters in Raleigh, t) 
state capital. In addition, the natior} 
headquarters advanced more than $101 
000 for epidemic aid. All affected cou! 
ties in North Carolina could call on 4 
central fund to meet the expenses of cz) 
ing for cases as they developed. 

As the toll rose, an emergency hospit 
was created in a tore children’s can! 
at Hickory, to which patients we} 
brought from surrounding areas. Arn| 
hospital tents were erected as wards fi 
overflow patients. More than one hundri 
nurses Were recruited and sent into Hic 
ory, Charlotte, and Gastonia, where ho 
pital facilities were available. 

The cooperation of the state and coun’ 
health authorities, the local chapters, ar 
the American Red Cross made _ possib 
adequate care and modern treatment fe 
all the 428 patients reported through tl 
end of July. It was as stimulating 
demonstration of initiative and cooper: 
tion as any public health worker has seet 


What They Do 


Each chapter participates in the annuz 
fund-raising appeal of the National Four 
dation which occurs in January. The 
turn over 50 percent of the monies the 
collect. It is this money which pays f 
the gigantic program of research in polic 
myelitis conducted in more than fift 
noted institutions by scientists. The othe 
50 percent is retained by the chapters t 
administer to the needs of the communi 
ties they serve. 

The work of the national organizatior 
is broad and general, consisting of suppor 
through the financial grants to thos 
working in virus research, after-effects re 
search, epidemiology, public education 
training of medical, nursing and physica 
therapy personnel. : 

On the other hand, the work of th 
chapter is individual. When epidemic 
strike, the chapter is besieged with re 
quests for aid. That aid is flexible. Any 
thing that can be done to ameliorate’ th 
suffering of those stricken with the dis 
ease is the order of the day. It may tak 
the form of finding, transporting, an 
paying for additional nurses or physica 
therapists; of providing a special bed it 
the home for a patient well enough te 
leave the hospital ; of driving See 
patients to visit their sick children 
bands or wives; of obtaining additic 


early stages of the disease; of providi 
clerical workers to assist shealehe fice 


all or part of the hospital, medical, 
“sing and other care for the patient’s 
siod of illness, according to the needs 
Ithe individual case. 
While many of these services must be 
idered by professional and_ technical 
srkers, the lay volunteer plays an impor- 
at role. Chapter volunteers man tele- 
pnes in county headquarters, help col- 
t equipment for treatment (wool, 
‘terproof materials, safety pins, 
ringers, and lumber for bed-boards and 
ot rests), find housing for nurses and 
sical therapists arriving in a stricken 
2a, meet professional personnel at trains 
id facilitate their getting to work. 
‘Because the chapter’s interest is in see- 
x that every patient, regardless of age, 
ce, creed or color, receives proper care, 
operation of many community forces is 
led for. The chapter cannot do the 
nole job, but it can coordinate the work 
ld fill in the gaps left by other agencies 
nich are not set up to provide a full and 
mmplete service to infantile paralysis suf- 
rers. 
|Each chapter must know what already 
| being done in the county: where the 
yspitals are; which ones admit com- 
ainicable disease patients; where there 
-e facilities for convalescent care; how 
any orthopedic nurses are available; 
here there are skilled technicians. While. 
1apters pay the expenses of additional 
cilities or personnel when needed, they 
> not operate their own clinics or treat- 
ent institutions. 


Cooperation 


The state services for crippled children, 
nanced by state and federal funds, ren- 
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L Beal chapters of the NFIP arrange for home treatment and fur 


der valuable services to infantile paralysis 
victims as well as to others. These agen- 
cies aid crippled children by correcting 
physical defects when possible, by provid- 
ing for their education, and by offering 
vocational training. The chapters do not 
intrude upon these services, but supple- 
ment them, by rendering the special aids 
to infantile paralysis victims that other 
agencies cannot give. 

When a poliomyelitis epidemic arises 
the gaps in government services loom large 
and the work of the local chapter fills the 


nish the necessary equipment 


Volunteer nurses’ aides, trained in the care of polio patients, assist hospital personnel 


breach. And they do not limit their 
services to children. The term “infantile 
paralysis” really is misleading. ‘The dis- 
ease seldom affects infants less than a 
year old. While the bulk of its victims 
are children, an appreciable number of 
adults contract it. Because the services of 
state crippled children’s agencies are ex- 
tended only to persons under twenty-one, 
full arrangements for adult poliomyelitis 
victims are the responsibility of the county 
chapters of the National Foundation. 

The chapters also extend financial aid 
to families who by definition of govern- 
ment authorities are not indigent, be- 
cause there is a wage-earner making 
enough money for shelter, food, and cloth- 
ing, but who are burdened with the addi- 
tional expenses incidental to the care of a 
child with infantile paralysis. For many 
a case the cost of such care has been esti- 
mated at $1,000 a year. ‘The chapters 
may pay all of the cost, or adjust the 
amount of aid to fit the circumstances. 

It is erroneous to suppose that the work 
of the chapters ends when an epidemic 
subsides. Most victims must receive con- 
valescent care if they are to return to so- 
ciety as useful citizens. There is little 
publicity attached to this phase of the 
chapters’ work, but it goes on constantly. 
For some of the victims long hospitaliza- 
tion is required; for others, periodic visits 
to orthopedic clinics and doctors. Wheel 
chairs must be bought, leg braces pro- 
cured, special shoes made, hydrotherapy 
obtained. Fortunately, through prompt 
and adequate treatment, 50 percent of all 


‘persons stricken by the disease can be 
’ brought back to a physical condition which 


is normal or nearly normal. 


Fact Finding 

Only by studying what has happened 
before can scientists acquire sufficient 
knowledge to project intelligently their 
efforts in solving an enigma. Because 
poliomyelitis is still largely an enigma, 
fact finding is an important phase of the 
fight against it. The chapters perform an 
integral part of this work by compiling 
careful data on each polio victim. “Their 
women’s divisions are hard at work on a 
polio census to find out, county by county, 
how many people in their territory have 
had the disease. The name, address, physi- 
cian, diagnosis, and other pertinent in- 
formation about every man, woman, and 
child who has ever had infantile paralysis 
are being recorded. 

In addition to securing adequate records 
as to the number of polio victims in the 
country, this census will inform the Na- 
tional Foundation how many people it has 


pledged itself to serve, so that funds may 
be allocated wisely. The census may also 
be instrumental in bringing many old suf- 
ferers to further treatment or surgery— 
sufferers who otherwise would not be lo- 
cated and assisted. 

Chapter officials are in constant touch 
with the officers of the National Founda- 
tion in New York, with Basil O’Connor, 
its president; Peter C. Stone, assistant to 
the president in charge of field activities; 
and the medical department. Literature 
available for distribution to the public in- 
cludes a pamphlet for parents entitled, 
“Doctor, What Can I Do?” a nursing 
guide for care of polio patients, and a 
bulletin (printed in eight languages) of 
precautions in time of epidemic. 

Each chapter of the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis is a link in 
carrying on a great work made possible 
by the American people. 


An Approach to the Gang 


BRADFORD CHAMBERS 


How a sociology student, now helping with the extension work of the 
Youth Council Bureau of the New York District Attorney’s Office, 


translated his growing interest in gangs into constructive action. 


NE of the most sinister developments 
in recent years has been the emerg- 
ence of the conflict gang—a group of boys 
bound together for the sole purpose of 
venting their hate toward others of a dif- 
ferent racial or religious character. Gangs 
we have long had with us, and there has 
always been a certain amount of friction 
among them, but with a difference. In 
the past, friction was a by-product of some 
other form of rivalry. Today’s racial or 
conflict gangs find their reasons for being 
in friction. 

For the past year I have been attempt- 
ing to find out what is behind this 
dangerous development and what, if any- 
thing, can be done to combat it. For 
several months I had been working with 
Friends of Democracy, Inc., in New 
York, where reports kept coming in that 
Fifth Column elements were behind these 
racial gang wars. So I went to the gangs 
themselves for information. 

I hung around boys on street corners, 
offered them cigarettes, asked them what 
they had to gripe about, often agreeing 
with them, and asked them‘ to my home. 
Gradually I was lucky enough to gain 
their confidence. While I could find 


little, if any, evidence of adult subversive — 


activities aggravating the gang situation, 
I learned a lot about the inside mechanism 
of gangs and what makes them go. 
Gangs in New York usually have from 
twenty to thirty members, ranging in age 
from eleven to eighteen years. Many of 


the older boys have left school before 
finishing or are leading indulgent lives of 
confirmed truancy. ‘The members of a 
gang usually live in the same block or 
neighborhood. In racial borderline areas 
they are usually all white or all Negro, 
and make it their business to fight mem- 
bers of the opposite race. Gangs also find 
their opponents in groups of different re- 
ligions or nationalities. 

Regardless of size, the gang structure is 
fairly uniform. Each gang has its own 
name, leader, “hang-out” (usually an 
alleyway or cellar), and special blouse. 
Some gangs are highly organized; divided 
into definite sections: “tiny Tims” 
midgets or cubs—juniors, and seniors. A 
few gangs even have girl auxiliaries, often 
called the “debutante” or “sub-deb” di- 
visions. : 

Planned Battles 


_ Racial warfare between gangs does 
not have the spontaneous character of 
fights among the old-type street gangs. 
Gang warfare today consists mostly of 
premeditated and planned fighting. Spies 
are sent out, elaborate traps are laid and 
decoys (usually. the “tiny Tims” or the 
“deb divisions”) are almost always used. 
Clashes are recurrent. Besides knives, 
some of the weapons wielded in conflict 
include clubs, brass knuckles (torn-off 
handles of ash or garbage cans), black- 
jacks (often made in. the school work-. 


‘ shop), ice picks, and even crude home- 


made guns. 


~ 


Almost every gang war I have wi 
nessed has been strategically planne: 
Space does not permit any detailed a) 
counts of these wars. However, an afte 
noon in the spring of 1943 that will ¢ 
down in gang folklore, is worth mentioi 
ing. It was then the Rainbow gang an| 
its “allies” barricaded the exits of one 
the public schools and let out only whi# 
boys. Six police cars had to be called bi 
fore the gang could be broken up and th 
Negro children released from the schoo} 

Conflict gangs tend to spring up i 
those areas where the community patter! 
has been built around an atmosphere ¢} 
antagonism—a fear and suspicion of th 
bordering community. Boys, and some 
times girls, lacking the security essentiz 
to a normal life, look upon their gang) 
as means for protective security. 

Anyone who has come to know the boy 
who make up a gang will find that i 
spite of its anti-social aspects the gan; 
has some intrinsic worth. It fills a rea 
need in providing security and in satisfy 
ing the sense of adventure, a natural urg 
of all youth. The gang gives its member 
something exciting to do, and the boy 
exult in it. Gang members have spirit 
initiative, and loyalty. 

Change the gang’s interests away fro 
fighting the gang on the next block or bor 
dering community, direct its energies intc 
constructive rather than anti-social chan: 
nels, and you have a cooperative com! 
munity group, enterprising in the demo- 
cratic way of life. But how is this to be 
done? 


Gaining Confidence 


In the brief year that I have come to 
know the members of several conflict 
gangs in New York City, Ihave found 
that it is not impossible for an individual 
to gain sufficient confidence, by respect- 
ing the group, to divert a gang to con- 
structive activities. My experience has 
taught me that any attempt to break up 
the gang formation is doomed to failure. 
The sense of security the gang affords its 
members cannot be discounted. For its 
members will develop even more fear and 
hostility when that security is threatened. 
It is necessary, therefore, not to discard 
the gang, but build on it as a unit and re 
direct its energies into constructive ac- 
tivities. 

Gang members can usually be found 
after school, in the middle of the after- 
noon or late at night, on a street corner 
or outside a candy-store. I have found 
it best to approach them when only a few 
are around. Gang boys may often be 
spotted, by the jersey they wear with the 
gang’s name imprinted on it. If, how- 
ever, the gang is in trouble and is ‘hot, od 
its members will not be wearing their 

“colors.” This, of course, is a mbad i 
to approach sort a 


Che aim of my first visit always has 
in to get the boys to talk. I try to 
yvince them that I am not a plain- 
ches detective, and let them discuss the 
ects of the local cop or neighborhood 
iol. I do not hope to gain their full 
ifidence on this visit, but I try to lay 
ground work. The best approach 
jally is to select several of the most 
«ative younger boys and ask them about 
neighborhood cop, school or rival 
g. (I never ask their names, or even 
ir nicknames.) For the first few visits 
sis necessary to adopt their likes and 
‘ty antagonisms; to try to speak their 
in language. I have found it best to 
ke the first visit short, and to impress 
nn the boys my gratefulness for their 
p. Then I ask the boys to bring around 
ew of their friends the next day at the 
ae corner. 
The next day awaiting me usually are 
put double the number of boys of the 
6st meeting. “They act suspicious, as if 
vy wonder what this strange person 
pnts who seems to dislike the same things 
vy do. But probably because of these 
arently common dislikes they are in- 
eested. For a while, I keep on the same 
kk as on my previous visit, bringing up 
> topic of “other gangs.’ Gang boys 
> so antagonistic to their rivals that they 
goy talking about them. But it is bad 
irm to ask the names of any of the gangs. 
‘“Do the cops try to break up your 
ib?” has turned out to be a good open- 
z question. The boys usually answer, 
7es.’ Then I ask if there is any place 
‘the neighborhood where their club can 
igage in athletics or hold meetings. This 
jually brings a query about my ‘‘racket.” 
his time I tell them frankly that I want 
help their_club to find a gym and a 
ace for them to meet; that if they need 
: umpire or coach, I would like to help 
it once a week or so. After I have been 
ound a while, I suggest that two or 
ree of the ee meet me sometime to 
) to interview the principal of the school” 
meerning the use of its gym. When the 
hool i in the district has no after school 
ee I show my resentment. 
If the boys still seem suspicious, I plan 
return on a third visit as soon as pos- 
In the meantime, two or three of 


th one to the nearest library or Masonic 
ple, Elks club, or any other fraternal 
The next time we get together 


Brice, T usually Reset that the boys 
cir pee gecetng. without me, but 


Bays and I follow up the school visit © 


( ‘0 ce ae boys Gnd a. 
eat their confi- 


Courtesy Big Brother Movement 


Gang members can usually be found on a street corner or outside a candy store 


to give the club space. Then I suggest 
they look for a vacant store-front that can 
be rented cheaply. 


Changing Interests 


By this time the groundwork of confi- 
dence has been laid. The main object 
now is to interest the gang in somebody 
or something other than fighting with 
rival gangs. An arranged meeting with a 
professional athlete or newspaper writer, 
or anyone who might catch their eye, 
usually goes over big and provides a 
starter. 

But I have learned not to be discour= 
aged if the boys do not show up for their 
first date with me. This is a new experi- 
ence for them; they are not accustomed to 
have an outside person interested in their 
group. 

_ While attempting to win a gang’ s con- 
fidence, I have learned never to seek out 
the “captain” or leader and try to redirect 
his interests in the hope that he will in- 
fluence his gang. This spells certain de- 
feat. e gang leader is usually known 
only to his own gang. Any move toward 


learning his identity only leads to sus- 


picion. I have found that when I am first 
becoming acquainted with a gang the 
leader is likely to stay in the background 
and send his “representative” to the meet- 
ings. 
comes into the open and politely asks why 
I am meddling in the affairs of his gang. 
When I tell him that I wish to help his 
boys secure a clubhouse he is suspicious, 
but interested. It is tremendously i impor- 
tant to gain his confidence. The activities 


of his gang | depend to a great eens upon 
ise will any eerie a 


Not long afterwards, however, he 


to pay for a place their gang can 


refer to the gang boys as members of a 
“gang.” They resent it, preferring the 
word “club.” The characteristic that dif- 
ferentiates the gang from the ordinary 
street club—conflict with others—to gang 
boys is not evil. Living in borderline 
areas they have been brought up to re- 
sent the migration of another race or cul- 
tural group into their own community. 
To fight the newcomers off, or to protect 
themselves when attacked, is to them logi- 
cal and necessary. 

I have also learned to help adapt the 
activities that are developing to the needs 
of the gang boys, and to ask their sugges- 
tions and advice in everything that in any 
way affects them. I have found that it is 
useless to enter into a project with boys 
unless I am willing to learn from them. 


I have found it wise, too, to hold some fi 


material objective before the gang. Gang 
boys will never become enthusiastic over 
ideas as such. What they want at first is. 
something concrete, such as a clubhouse— 
some place they can call their own. 


Finding a Clubhouse 


A store or a cellar as a clubhouse may 


involve expense, but it gives the gang a 


sense of ownership and responsibility. A 
second floor store front is, of course, pre- 


ferable, for a street front store or cellar — 
has more chances of being attacked by ee 
rival gangs. The boys are usually willing e 
_ to pay 25 cents a week per member, and I 


have found it wise to offer my share o 


— 


dues. I have known gang members « even 


to seek part time jobs or work ove: 


very own. 


al 
When we have ee ‘this ; ste 
e all 0} 


own treasurer, if they do not already have 
money to purchase the 
members’ jerseys. By now I am probably 
acquainted with the captain. If he is sus- 
picious, fearing loss of prestige, I find it 
helpful to suggest that he be treasurer. 
No matter how small are the funds col- 
lected, I try to have them deposited in a 
nearby bank to be drawn on only with the 
signatures both of the treasurer and my- 
self. I take some of the boys along on 
every visit to the bank. 

Experience has taught me the necessity 
of visiting the neighboring police station 
to inform the officials of the project. 
Otherwise, the chances are ten to one that 
within a week or two the clubhouse will 
be broken into by policemen and an order 
issued to have it closed. However, once 
the police authorities know an adult is in- 
terested in the club, they are extremely co- 
operative. I make certain, too, to be on the 
best of terms with the policeman on the 
beat by openly asking for his friendship 
and cooperation. 

My next trip is to several of the stores 
‘in the vicinity. When I tell the owners 
of my intentions, they are usually de- 
lighted and I make use of their enthusiasm 
by asking for contributions for the club. 

Before the clubhouse is opened, I en- 
courage the members of the gang to speak 
with other gang boys in the neighborhood 
to tell them what they are doing. Find- 
ing out with which gangs they are on good 
terms, I suggest they ask these gangs to 
join them. At first there is usually some 
antagonism to this suggestion, but if the 
gang shows the least bit of willingness, 
the ground work is laid for the ultimate 
goal—an association of all the gangs in 
the neighborhood into some sort of a civic 
and athletic league. 


one, to collect 


Helping with Activities 

The conflict gang presents a different 
eee from the boys’ club or ordinary 
street club which can easily be led into an 
- organization with trained leadership, su- 
se: pervision, and a challenging program. It 
; ‘Vis almost impossible to draw the conflict 
gang's interests into the activities of a 
going organization, at least during the 
t period of contact. Therefore, the ob- 


. rivalries. 
must be to retain as many of the 
actions: as possible while giving 


concentrate on activities consisting of ma- 
terial production, such as the construc- 
tion of airplane models for the use of the 
army and navy. While this is going on 
one can “bore from within’ with non- 
material ideas. For example, if the boys 
are white, while they make the models I 
might mention the unfair discrimination 
which the Negro runs up against in the 
war effort. But I make my discussions 
short for boys hate preaching. 

One activity the boys seem to like, 
which can help bring some money to the 
club, is repairing electrical appliances, 
such as toasters, lighting fixtures, and the 
like. Electrical work is exciting in itself 
and holds great fascination to teen-age 
boys, who are quick at understanding its 
principles. Large electric companies are 
sometimes willing to send a man to assist 
the boys one evening a week. 

Occasionally I find a neighboring store 
owner who has a mimeographing machine 
that he is willing to lend to the boys once 
a month or even more often. Then I 
suggest that the boys write up the news 
of the neighborhood and mimeograph it. 
They send the paper once a month to their 
fathers, brothers or sisters in the armed 
forces. This project, besides entertaining 
them, gives them a new sense of serving 
others. 

I have tried always to remember that 
my main interest is not to supervise gangs, 
but to stand on the sidelines and to help 
them see that participation in community 
activities can be more fun and more 
worthwhile than destruction. Funda- 
mental to this goal is the fostering in 
them as a group the sense of being useful 
and wanted by their community. 

When I have moved carefully, I have 
eventually found myself regarded as a 
friend of the gang, and from then on I 


have been able to count on support and — 
cooperation from its members. 
until then do I move toward another ob- 


But not 


jective, the creation of a desire for an 
association of existing gangs, a coopera- 
tive organization in which each gang 
would retain its own name and form, but 
through which instead of engaging in con- 
tinual conflict, it could compete in healthy 
My first step in. this direction — 
might be to suggest that the clubhouse 
be headquarters for ‘such an association, 


; with each eang ners it ontstele fe itsé ae 
. ‘ 2 


ence must gain th interes 


a 


course, there are always gangs which wi 
not join at first. But when those that é 
make up the majority it is not likely thé 
the reluctant gangs will precipitate an} 
major conflicts. | 

It is not always necessary, however, t} 
have a clubhouse to make progress wit} 
a gang. For instance, without such a| 
aid I have found it possible to interest } 
gang in the whole problem of juvenile de) 
linquency. Gang boys see delinquency a. 
around them. ‘Taking the attitude tha’ 
because they see much of it, they mus 
have some good ideas as to what can b 
done to prevent it, I have learned tha 
they have many ideas on the subject— 
ones that are worth listening to. Once, 
put the problem to a gang frankly an: 
asked them to draw up a program for th 
prevention of delinquency in the city (no 
specifically their own neighborhood) 
They were impressed and worked har 
over the project. _We submitted the pro 
gram to the city newspapers and founc 
them interested enough to write about it 
This activity was followed through b: 
taking a few of the gang members t 
some adult discussions on delinquency 
where the boys presented their ideas o1 
the subject. The whole project gave thi 
boys a sense of community participation 
while carrying a definite implication o: 
their being on the side of right. 

I have found it necessary always tc 
keep in mind that no matter how muck 
effort is being expended it is not possible 
at least for a while, to change the gang’ 
entire character and prevent it from par: 
ticipating in an occasional fight. Neverthe 
less, it is gratifying to realize graduall: 
that the boys have found some new in- 
terest; that their whole attitude is be 
ailected by the fact that someone | 
taken time to meet them and has show 
some concern for their own group. It 
inevitable, of course, that some mem 
will progress more than others. 

I sometimes think that the personal 
proach to the gang is comparable to. 
task of an editorial writer. The ca 
above his editorial serves to catch 
tention of his reader. Ais openi: 


Making Progress 


“HE success of Allied arms in Europe 
brought a flustered Congress back to 
ashington to consider postwar legisla- 
a. First in importance, of course, were 
‘unemployment compensation bills, it 
ing generally conceded that we are go- 
; to have a lot of dislocation after the 
ooting stops. 

The liberal if loosely constructed Mur- 
+-Kilgore bill went down to defeat in 
» Senate, where the highly inadequate 
sorge bill was passed in less time than it 
sen takes to get through a simple claims 
1. The House Ways and Means Com- 
ttee pruned the measure still further, 
tably the section granting unemploy- 
ent compensation to federal employes, 
d then sent it to the floor where efforts 
liberalize some of its worst features 
omise to meet with small success. 
The bill sets up an Office of War Mo- 
iization and Reconversion, in line with 
2 suggestion made in the Baruch-Han- 
ck report, which will absorb a number 
existing agencies. The bill specifically 
pmes the Office of Contract Settlement, 
cd the Surplus Property Administration. 
3 it came from the Senate, it included 
60 the Retraining and Reemployment 
idministration, but the House Committee 
1 Ways and Means changed that. As 
sere is strong feeling on the subject in 
s¢ House, the committee may be over- 
Idden on this point. It would not be 
urprising, indeed, to see the House add 
‘few other agencies to the three. The 
ouse very definitely feels that the post- 
rar program should be more or less cen- 
alized. 


¢ + + 


‘THE MOVEMENT TO MODERNIZE CON- 
ressional procedures received its first tan- 
ible encouragement with the passage of 
1e Maloney-Monroney resolution by the 
enate. The resolution sets up a bi-par- 
san Senate-House committee authorized 
» make a survey of the antiquated or- 
anization of Congress and to make 
ee endations for improvements with 
ne “view of simplifying them and im- 
roving relations with other branches of 
he government.” 

i such a committee actually is named 
the bill has yet to win House approval) 
probably will include in its study many 
f the specific programs for ,.reform in- 
luded in the Kefauver bill and similar 
sasures. The Kefauver proposal pro- 
es for the regular appearance of Cabi- 
t members before Congress, as is the 
itish practice. 

Representative A. S. M. Monroney of 
lahoma, sponsor of the House bill, has 
essing for action on the legislation 


Jere in Washington 


for months. ‘The young man feels very 
strongly on the subject, and is confident 
that many of the troubles of Congress 
are due to the fact that it operates un- 
der a system of committees, procedures, 
and so on, many of which were estab- 
lished before the Spanish-American War. 
He is concerned, also, over the entirely in- 
adequate help given Congress in the han- 
dling of highly technical matters. He 
himself is a member of the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee which, he 
says, handles legislation dealing with 
world monetary problems and yet has no 
one on its staff who knows anything about 
the subject. 
+ ¢ +4 


CONGRESS HAVING AMENDED THE 
service vote law to permit members of the 
armed forces to know what is going on 
back home, the army has scrapped its com- 
plicated system for keeping politics out of 
government-sponsored reading matter for 
GI Joe. Critics had accused the army of 
using the legislation as a reason for “cen- 
soring”’ (“‘screening” is the army word) 
newspapers, magazines, books, and movies. 
The net result was, however, that so far 
as soldiers in training camps and over- 
seas knew, the election this year had been 
called off. 

The fact that Congress has reconsidered 
is not going to help a lot in many in- 
stances. It is a long way to some of the 
spots where GI Joe now hangs his hat’and 
it is improbable that much of the un- 
censored stuff will reach these remote 
fronts or bases before election. Anyway, 
he can read about it afterward. 


+ ¢ 4+ 


A PROPOSAL TO REVIVE THE CIVILIAN 
Conservation Corps is gaining a favorable 
ear in Congress. Remembering all the 
brickbats once hurled at that agency, it is 
interesting to note that Congress now 
agrees, or, at least, some Congressmen do, 
that it did a good job and that a new 
CCC will be needed after the war. 

* ¢ 4+ 


SO MANY HEADACHES HAVE DE- 
veloped in connection with the adminis- 
tration of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act (see page 243) that the agencies in- 
volved probably will appeal to Congress 
for clarification. Congress gave the 
Veterans Administration the primary re- 
sponsibility for carrying out the provisions 
of the act, but failed to specify clearly just 
how the VA should delegate authority. 
Obviously, much of the authority must be 
delegated, as the VA has neither the 
facilities nor the background to perform 


many of the chores involved. It may be 


By Rilla Schroeder 


necessary to amend the act, but any ques- 
tion of changes in the measure itself seems 
likely to be held over until after election. 
Some of the points involved are considered 
political dynamite. 

The VA thought the educational fea- 
tures of the act would be relatively simple 
to handle, since these meant, as that 
agency saw it, merely an elaboration of 
the existing VA program for veterans 
with service connected disabilities. How- 
ever, some of the state. colleges object to 
accepting veterans on the same basis as 
other native sons. The VA insists that if 
a veteran was entitled to schooling at his 
state’s expense before he went into the 
service, he is entitled to it after he is dis- 
charged. “The Veterans Administration 
is willing to pay his allotment and other 
items but tuition to a state college, ‘“No.” 


¢ a 5 a 


HEARINGS ON THE BILL TO CREATE A 
permanent Fair Employment Practice 
Committee have been postponed in the 
House until after election. “The Senate 
is going ahead, election or no election. 
However, an early vote in either house 
now seems unlikely. 


CED ce 


THE SELECTION OF JuLius A. Kruc 
as executive vice-chairman of the War 
Production Board, to succeed Charles E. 
Wilson, is hailed as a victory for the 
liberals in WPB. Mr. Krug had been 
with the agency before he resigned to go 
into the navy, and his resignation was 
generally rumored to have been inspired 
by his disagreements with some of the 
non-liberals. Before joining the WPB 
staff, he was an official of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and back of that he has 
a long record as a public utility adminis- 
trator. 

+ + + 


THe Unitep MINE WorkERS ARE 
calling attention to the 50,000 persons 
over sixty-five who have gone back to 
work, cutting themselves off the old-age 
pension rolls to take war jobs. Under the 
law, written to discourage oldsters from 
reentering the labor market, these persons 
are now paying social security taxes 
which will be of no benefit to them when 
they again retire. The law automatically 
freezes the amount of their benefits at the 
time they were originally computed. 


’ When they return to the pension rolls 


they will receive the same benefit paid 
when they left, regardless of the addi- 
tional money they have earned, or the ad- 
ditional taxes they have paid. An amend- 
ment to the Social Security Act to correct 
the infuses is advocated by the miners. ‘ 
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The Common Welfare 


Reconversion 


STORM warning to states 

communities is implicit in recent 
statements from the War Manpower 
Commission on war industry cut-backs 
after Germany’s surrender. The WMC 
estimates that within thirty days after 
victory in Europe 3,500,000 to 4,000,000 
war workers will be laid off. William R. 
Haber, assistant director of the WMC, 
has stated that he believes most of the 
workers affected will have jobs in civilian 
production within three or four months. 
J. A. Krug, acting chairman of the War 
Production Board, has also gone on record 
as believing that industrial change-over 
from a war to a peace footing will be a 
matter of only “three or four months,” 
particularly in automobiles. 

But to community agencies which, even 
through the labor shortage of war years, 
have not forgotten the hard lessons of 
the Thirties, temporary dislocation on so 
large a scale spells “problems.” Even with 


and 


unemployment insurance and a back log 


of war bonds, laid-off workers and their 
families face a period of reduced standards 
of living, and a resulting need for com- 
munity services. In thousands of cases, 
the end of his present job will start the 
worker on an immediate trek back to the 
home he left only “for the duration.” 
Clearly, V-Day in Europe will initiate a 
period of readjustment and complex de- 
mands, for which community plans and 
preparations should be made without de- 
lay. 


Re-Schooling 


N appeal for special educational pro- 

grams to meet the postwar needs of 
youths who have taken war jobs before 
finishing school was made by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers at its annual 
convention. In a thoroughly discussed 
resolution covering vocational training 
and rehabilitation, the teachers noted that 
many girls and boys under seventeen’ had 
cut short their education for war work. 


_ As adopted, the resolution suggests to all 


locals of the Federation that they help 
prepare plans for out-of-school young peo- 
ple, including statewide counseling and 
guidance services, classes in applied arts 
and science, the introduction of flexible 


part time and terminal courses especially 
adapted to this group, and the reestab- 
lishment of a program similar to the 


Civilian Conservation Corps. 
The Children’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor, also concerned with 


-youth’s postwar problems, has put for-_ 


ward a four-point program, aimed “to 
cushion the impact of reconversion, to 
regain opportunities for school attendance, 
and better to equip the nation’s young 
people for dealing with economic and per- 
sonal problems of the postwar world.” 
This program includes: full enforcement 
of existing federal and state child labor 
laws; revision of state laws “to provide 
a sixteen-year minimum age for employ- 
ment in any occupation during school 
hours and in factory work at any time”; 
educational allowances in lieu of unem- 
ployment compensation benefits for young 
workers returning to school; planning of 
other measures of helping young persons 
resume their education, including student 


aid. 


A Civil Liberties Case 
colleges in America from 


America,” is the way the National 
Association~for the Advancement of 
Colored People characterizes the present 
situation of four former residents of New 
Iberia, La. In calling attention to a vio- 
lation of civil liberties which has not 
been widely reported, the NAACP em- 
phasizes the fact that-in this instance the 
infringement was not by an irresponsible 
mob, but by local law enforcement and 
school officials. 

The case involves four Negro leaders 


who, until last May, lived in New Iberia, 


a town of 15,000, about 125 miles west 
of New Orleans. One of the men was a 
teacher, one an elderly retired insurance 
agent, one a dentist, and one a physician. 
All four had taken part in forming a 
local branch of the NAACP and a parish 
credit union. The issue arose over the 
activities of J. Leo Hardy, former in- 
surance agent, in trying to secure a weld- 
ing school for Negroes in the community. 

A welding school, opened in the fall of 
1941, admitted only white students. For 
more than a year, potential Negro welders 
tried to secure training facilities, and 
finally a protest was sent to the War 
Manpower Commission. After represen- 
tatives of the WMC, and later a field 
examiner of the Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Committee, visited New Iberia, a 

ass for Negroes was started. Trouble 
followed almost immediately. 

‘The NAACP offers affidavits in proof 
of the “punishment” meted out to the 
four Negro leaders. In a meeting with 
the sheriff and the superintendent of 
schools, to which he was summoned, Mr. 
Hard was threatened and ordered out of 


town. The next day he was set upon by 
— the oe and a + en kicked and badly 


to more than one e going: pioernth. Th 


beaten. Each of the other three was man 
handled by deputy sheriffs, though wit! 
less violence. Finally, all four were sepa 
rately taken out of town, ordered t 
“move and keep moving,” threatened witl 
death if they returned to their homes. 

Today, like the other refugees in ou 
midst, the four are trying to make nev 
starts in other communities. Meanwhile 
the legal department of the NAACP ha 
lodged a protest with the Department 0: 
Justice. So far, the NAACP points out 
no action has been taken to reinstate 
these ‘“American refugees,” nor to punist 
those responsible for their plight. 


Reductio ad absurdum 


CURRENT attack on the U. 5S, 
Children’s Bureau might become 
serious. *A congressional bill (H.R 
4663), introduced by Representative A: 
L. Miller of Nebraska, which would 
transfer all of the bureau’s health func- 
tions to the U. S. Public Health Service: 
was given formal support by the House 
of Delegates of the American Medical 
Association last June. A recent statement, 
widely publicized, in the Journal of Pedia- 
trics, announcing the opposition of the 
Academy of Pediatrics to the Children’s 
Bureau program, is further evidence of 
aggressive support behind the Miller bill. 
The opposition grows directly out of 
the bureau’s administration of Emergency 
Maternity and Infant Care, providing 
medical, nursing, and hospital care for 
wives and infants of men in the four 
lowest pay grades of the armed services. 
The program has $42,800,000 budgeted 
for 1945, to be spent through grants to 
state health agencies. 

The Children’s Bureau does not set 
standards for the medical care for which 
payment is made. Authority to do so was 
eliminated from the original bill, mainly 
because of organized opposition from 
osteopaths. But the bureau does insist 
that the states pay the physician or hos- 
pital or specialist directly for services ren- 
dered, instead of making a cash grant to 
the serviceman’s wife. Each state, in sub- 
mitting to the bureau for approval the 
plan for administration, must recom 
a scale of fees. 

Therein lies the crux of the controversy, 
for direct payment for services to physi- 
cians, in accordance with a fixed scale of 


fees, is regarded by some members of the 


medical profession as opening a crack in 
the doorway of socialized medicine. 

The whole controversy would be a 
surd if it did not represent a real dang 


_ 5. Children’s Bureau record in pro- 
pting and administering maternal and 
dant care is a long and honorable one. 
ne bureau can claim much of the credit 
r the steady decline of our infant death 
ite—from 100 per 1,000 live births in 
115 to 39.9 per 1,000 in 1942. It would 
}) unfortunate indeed if all the Children’s 
}ureau concerns for the health of chil- 
en were scuttled because a well or- 
mized pressure group sees the bogey of 
cialized medicine in the EMIC, a war- 
me emergency program. 


Facts About Negroes 
HE Negro in America,” by Max- 


well S. Stewart, the most recent of 
‘e many useful pamphlets issued by the 
wblic Affairs Committee (30 Rockefeller 
daza, New York 20), deserves special 
tention, for it underscores for popular 
pnsumption the findings of one of the 
ost significant sociological studies to be 
ade in this country in recent years. This 
as ““The American Dilemma,” the com- 
cehensive two-volume report of the en- 
wclopedic survey of Negro life in Ameri- 
1, sponsored by the Carnegie Corporation 
ad directed by Gunnar Myrdal, well 
nown Swedish social economist. 

In his study, Dr. Myrdal shed the re- 
ntless light of scientific inquiry on a 
ase of American life that showed up in- 
ongruously against the background of the 
american democratic creed. He found 
american Negroes subject to almost in- 
aperable economic, political, and social 
‘isadvantages in both the North and the 
outh, though to a greater degree in the 
south. Their economic difficulties in the 
south were largely connected with a de- 
line in the agricultural cotton economy, 


ne overcrowding of southern farmlands, | 
md the competition from whites for jobs - 


hat were once almost exclusively Negro. 
‘n both the North and the South, Negroes 
vere excluded almost entirely from skilled 


oe clerical work, and the professions. 


om grade school through college, educa- 
ional opportunities available to the Negro 
vere far inferior to those available to 
hites. Segregation, by ordinance in the 
th and social pressure in the North, 


ia and cultural opportunities. 


biological difference, Dr. Myrdal 
d for any inferior showing the. 
Bro might make in comparison to the 
n. Ignorance about the Negro, 
discovered, Wis Feela in both 


Ited in poor housing, and limited sO- 


ese and other disadvantages, and 


them to be of such forbidding proportions, 
that only the studiously inclined venture 
to approach them. But the facts about the 
life of the American Negro that Dr. 
Myrdal has assembled, should be a part 
of the knowledge of everyone concerned 
with the future of American democracy. 


Heroes 


UNIQUE ceremony took place in 
the New Jersey State Prison early 
this month. The occasion was the award- 
ing of certificates of merit by the United 
States to seventy-seven prison inmates. 
The recipients seemed shaky, but this was 
not surprising in view of the fact that for 
several months they had been serving as 
volunteer guinea pigs in a medical experi- 
ment that involved becoming infected with 
tropical fever germs. “The opportunity to 
serve their country on the battlefield hav-, 
ing been closed to these men, many of 
whom were serving life sentences, they 
had welcomed another method of risking 
their lives for their country. 
Several states away in Rhode Island, 
the Providence Evening Bulletin, im- 
pressed by the paradox of men being at 
once villains and heroes, pondered the 
meaning of the event. What the Bulletin 
discovered, is not news to social workers, 
but a gratifying reinforcement of their 
long time conviction. Said the editorial, 
in part: 
“Their (the awardees’) 850 fellow 
convicts who sat in the audience cheered 
them like mad, cheered the speaker who 
lauded their courage in submitting to un- 
known danger, death perhaps, and fairly 
yelled their approval when he emphasized 
the virtue of self-sacrifice. Convicts, mind 
you, many of whom +ad killed, beaten, 
robbed other men in anything but a spirit 
of self-sacrifice! They even applauded 
the keepers and overseers who kept watch 
on the fever charts and also the steel locks 
of their cells. 
~ “Tt shows you how difficult it is to fit 
complex human beings into categories, ex- 
cept for eminently practical purposes, such 
as keeping the peace or marching to war. 
And it also shows you in a flash of revela- 
tion how very deep lies the human instinct 
for self-sacrifice.” 


Women Medical Students 


HE board of overseers of one of the 
country’s largest universities will this 
month consider whether or not the univer- 


i} 


sity is to admit women to its medical © 
school. That this move remains yet to be 


made, seems an anachronism in a day 


when women are being called upon to 


serve in almost <a once | masculine 


a8 of are meee of ae at n for 


down barriers which have made a medical 
career so difficult a path for women to 
follow. 

According to a report in The New York 
Times, a recent survey of fifteen medical 
schools, where women have been admitted 
under small quotas for some time, shows 
that nine schools are experiencing only a 
slight increase of women students over 
previous years, and six are experiencing no 
increase at all. None of the schools is 
making any effort to recruit women to fill 
the vacancies in enrollment left by the 
scarcity of male students today. Yet ever 
since the army canceled its medical train- 
ing program, medical educators have been 
warning that the country will suffer 
from a serious shortage of physicians in 
the future because so few young people 
are now studying to be doctors. 

The warning is founded on a real 
danger, which might result in dire conse- 
quences to the nation’s health. And it is 
perhaps doubtful whether sufficient wo- 
men recruits could be found to swell 
medical student bodies to normal propor- 
tions. But it seems illogical to weep over 
empty classrooms, while leaning against 
the gates to keep out those who want to 
come in. 


And So On 


FTER a short period of preliminary 

studies the army has authorized the 
Institute of Applied Music to conduct an 
experiment in the Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., in develop- 
ing the potentialities of music as an ad- 
junct of medicine. The institute, which is 
composed of professional musicians, was 
recently organized under the leadership of 
Frances Paperte, former member of the 
Chicago Opera Company, to determine 
the effect of music in certain types of 
mental and nervous disorders. Its mem- 
bers are working closely with army psy- 
chiatrists. * * In Los Angeles the first 
gift—$50,000—toward a proposed inter- 
racial hospital was recently received. Plans 
for the hospital, which will provide op- 


portunities for internship and nurse train- — 


ing without regard to color or creed, call 
for the expenditure of $1,000,000. * « 


The formal establishment of the Postwar _ 


Information Exchange, Inc., and the de- ag 
- cision to make its clearing house facilities - 
available to the public through a monthly Ge, 


publication, the Postwar I. nformation Bul- 
letin, were announced recently by the or- 
ganization’s chairman, Evans 
executive director of the ‘Twenti 
Century Fund. The exchange is mé 


23 
rg 


Clakees 


The Social Front 


Jobs and Workers 


\ ANY women workers will solve 
i their postwar employment problems 
by “fading out” of the labor market, ac- 
cording to a recent report by the Office 
of War Information covering employes 
affected by group layoffs caused by cut- 
backs. The report noted that the num- 
ber of women employed in manufactur- 
ing has decreased slowly but steadily 
since January. The July total of 18,- 
590,000 women employed — an all-time 
high—was attributed to an increase of 
women in agriculture. The report cited 
a number of specific instances. Thus, of 
5,525 employes let out when the Eau 
Claire Ordnance Plant shut down for 
reconversion to tire-making, 3,475 were 
women. Of the 2,000 workers who found 
new jobs, 1,750 were men, representing 
85 percent of the men laid off; 250 were 
women, only 7 percent of the female lay- 
offs. When 7,642 workers were laid off 
by cut-backs in the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
area, some 1,500 women left the labor 
market. Comparable examples were cited 
from Los Angeles and Des Moines. 
Among the chief reasons given for failure 
of women to seek new jobs when one 
war job ends, is reported to be the strain 
and difficulty of combining wage earn- 
ing with homemaking duties. 


Child Labxr—The special drive against 
unlawful child labor, started in April by 
investigators of the New York State 
Labor Department, has removed 9,000 
girls and boys from illegal employment, 
according to a statement by Edward 
Corsi, . industrial commissioner, on 
August 25. Child labor violations re- 
ported this year have increased 100 per- 
cent over last year, partly because more 
children are employed, partly because 
more investigators have been assigned. 
Reported violations for the state now 
average over 2,000 a month. The total 
number of young people under eighteen 
years of age now employed in New York 
State is estimated at 500,000. Over-all 
statistics show that more violations occur 
up-state than in New York City, more in 
mercantile establishments than in indus- 
try. In July, of 2,249 young people 
found illegally employed, 188 were under 
the legal minimum age of fourteen years. 
Other violations included employment of 
young people at night, for over-long hours, 


without working papers, at substandard 


_ wages, at hazardous occupations. Mr. 
Corsi stated that the drive to protect 


even from illegal spolaraes would — 


continue even after Labor Day, when the 
majority of the young workers were ex- 
pected to return to school. 


Maternity Policy—The War Department 
recently put into effect an official preg- 
nancy policy governing the employment 
of women in its more than 1,000 plants 
and establishments, where about 500,000 
of the workers are women, more than 
60 percent of them married. The policy 
provides that a pregnant employe will not 
be continued at work after the thirty- 
second week of her pregnancy, nor within 
six weeks after delivery; pregnant em- 
ployes should report their condition to 
the medical department of the plant, “‘in 
order that they may receive proper super- 
vision and be safeguarded at their work” ; 
pregnant women are not to be assigned 
to heavy work, to work between midnight 
and 6 A.M., nor to work overtime; 
“provisions for maternity care and leave 
should not unnecessarily jeopardize the 
employe’s position, nor her seniority privi- 
leges.” Medical phases of the program 
were formulated by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s office, in line with standards recom- 
mended by the Children’s Bureau, the 
Public Health Service, and the American 
Medical Association. That they differ 
widely from prevailing industrial practice 
was shown by a study made a year ago 
by the Children’s Bureau. 

Another study, emade by Caroline G. 
Olson, R. N., and reported by her in the 
National Safety News for February, 
covered the working conditions of women 
in more than 100 industrial plants in 
several states. Miss Olson found that 
the women workers were not encouraged 
to report pregnancy, that no study of the 
relationship between pregnancy and the 
worker’s efficiency had been made by 
the industries, and that in the few plants 
having a pregnancy policy, the provisions 
were not based on sound medical prin- 
ciples. 


ILO—As a result of a decision at the 
conference of the International Labor 


Organization in Philadelphia last sum- 


mer (see “A Declaration of Interdepend- 
ence,’ by Frieda S. Miller, Survey 
Graphic, July, page 326), joint interna- 
tional industrial committees for the main 
world industries are to be set up, prob- 
ably covering transport, textiles, coal, 
iron and steel, and construction. It was 


left to the ILO. Governing Body to de- 


cide the scope of the committees, and 


~ 


dustrial feeding specialists are equip! 


% ee fensicey (See nad oe Wo 


= 


If 


whether they should be composed of rj 
resentatives of governments, as well 5 
representatives of management and lab} 
The Governing Body is expected to mj 
in London this fall, following a meaty 
of the Joint Maritime Commission, wh} 
will bring together representatives 

shipowners and of seamen. Resolutic| 
adopted by the Philadelphia confererk 
also called for the convening at ea: 
dates of Asiatic and Near and Midd 


Eastern ILO regional conferences. 


Union Convention— More than 200 de 
gates from forty states, representi 
55,000 professional and “white colla 
workers, met in Philadelphia the fi 
week in September, for the fifth conve 
tion of the United Office and Professior 
Workers, CIO. ‘The theme of the ca 
vention program was “Every Americ: 
secure in an America secure in the world 
Reports of union activities in the tv 
years since the fourth convention record: 
$14,000,000 gained by UOPWA 
salary increases through collective ba 
gaining; and scientific job classificatio 
“based on merit and professional training 
in contract negotiations with sever 
major companies. Membership figur 
showed 4,000 social service members, wi 
locals functioning in 19 cities, and mer 
bers in 50 additional cities. Through ce 
lective bargaining, the social service d 
vision reported, for the two-year perio 
gains of more than $2,000,000 in sala 


increases for social workers. 


| 
On-the-Job Feeding—Food service © 
available to 5,500,000 factory workers t 
day, and installations now being mac 
will make it available to 1,500,000 mor 
according to a survey of 2,056 represer 
tative plants made by the War Food Ac 
ministration. Although these  faciliti 
were found to be widespread, the WF. 
pointed out that fewer than half tt 
present provisions are adequate. Onl 


44 percent of the plants with food facil 
ties are able to serve 60 percent or moi 
of their workers. Provisions are reporte 
better in large than in small plants, wit 
the best records in shipyards and aircra 
plants. The WFA reported that its it 


i” 


to assist companies in improving the 
present food service facilities and in & 
tending them. In-plant feeding is ; 
ported to have cut labor turnover, r 
duced absenteeism due to illness anda 
many instances, to have changed for t 
better the health habits of workers ar 


Ernestine Perry, 
ptember, page 382.) 
The first in-plant nutrition course will 
aduate its first student this month, at 
: Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 

Y. Seven other young women from 
' states will finish the same ten months’ 
ining later in the fall. The purpose 
tthe course is to provide Eastman and 
aer plants with dietitians experienced 
jaround-the-clock food planning, and in 
ploye-health matters. A college degree 
ifoods and nutrition, or in institutional 
mmagement, is a prerequisite of the 
stetic ““internship.”’ Each student spends 
ht months learning cafeteria manage- 
‘nt, including the purchase and prepara- 
‘n of food in large quantities, attractive 
anter arrangements and food-cost con- 
bl; one month in special diet instruc- 
n; one month in vitamin study. 


‘ 


Graphic, 


Survey 


Print— Following a two-year study 
ade by a committee of sixteen church- 
en, eight representing management and 
zanized labor, the Department of So- 
il Education and Action of the Presby- 


\PEARHEADED by the Children’s 
Bureau and the U. S. Office of Edu- 
ition, the national ‘‘Go-to-School”’ drive 
s enlisted the cooperation of a wide 
nge of community agencies. The situa- 
on which the drive is seeking to correct 
outlined in a letter addressed to educa- 
pnal workers throughout the country by 
National Education Association. This 
atement points out that since 1940-41, 
hen high school enrollment reached its 
d-time peak of 7,244,000, it has shrunk 
‘more than 1,000,000, and is back to 
se 1934 level. The letter states, ‘“In- 
wads into the high-school-age population 
rr building the wartime labor force have 
een greater than for any other age 
croup.” In October 1943, the U. S. 
fice of Education warns, half of the 
thool-age youth who had held jobs in 
é summer were still at work, though 
‘hools doors had opened. ‘The number 
* young people fourteen to seventeen 
ars of age at work the past summer 
sas greater than in 1943, according to 
hildren’s Bureau estimates. 

In many communities, the campaign is 
ping carried on through a local Go-to- 
| hool committee, made up of representa- 
es of various social, church, educa- 
nal, and other agencies, which brings 
ore parents, students, and employers 
ie importance of continuing education 
American youth. The Children’s Bu- 
uu has prepared a handbook for the use 
these committees, and for other com- 
uunity agencies which are striving to 
ep teen-agers in school, or in well 
nned school-and-work programs. Price, 


SER 1944 


‘Radio Education—The 


terian Church offers a report on “The 
Church and Industrial Relations.’ The 
committee chairman was Douglas Fal- 
coner of the United Seamen’s Service, and 
the report was approved by the 156th 
general assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church. It includes an analysis of “out- 
standing issues,’ and a series of recom- 
mendations. Available without cost from 
any Presbyterian book store. Lhe 
National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship publishes a second and revised 
edition of “Organized Labor in the Soviet 
Union,” by Edwin §S. Smith, former mem- 
ber of the National Labor Relations 
Board. Price 10 cents from the council, 
232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y.... “Post-war Jobs for Women,” 
published by the National Women’s 
Trade Union League, offers in brief com- 
pass answers to three questions: What will 
happen to women workers after the war? 
Will they hold on to wartime gains? 
What can they do now to ensure postwar 
security? Price 15 cents from the league, 
317 Machinists Building, Washington 1, 
Doe Ge 


Education 


5 cents from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 


- Washington 25, D. C. 


field of educa- 
tional broadcasting, particularly the use 
of radio in the classroom will be re- 
viewed at the school broadcast conference 
to be held in Chicago, October 23-24, un- 
der the chairmanship of Lyman Bryson, 
educational director of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. ‘Topics scheduled 
for the general sessions include the phi- 
losophy of radio education, in-school pro- 
ducing groups, the future of educational 
radio and television. 

The fourteenth yearbook of the Insti- 
tute for Education by Radio, published by 
Ohio State University, has sections on 
wartime broadcasting, children’s 
grams, broadcasting for special groups, 
research in educational broadcasting. 


Learning by Living—A new program, 
which combines teacher training with 
community betterment, will be undertaken 
jointly this year by Hampton Institute 
and the General Education Board. Un- 
der this experimental plan, teachers-in- 


training will live in the communities of 


selected schools near Hampton, and as 
citizens and neighbors take part in the life 
of the community and contribute to its de- 
velopment. They will be concerned with 
major problems confronting the Negro, 
such as health and sanitation, discovering 
vocational aptitudes and opportunities, im- 
proving the social conditions of the region. 


The new program will include a four-— 


pro- | 


- 


year curriculum for undergraduate stu- 
dents, and a one-year postgraduate cur- 
riculum. It will be directed by L. F. 
Palmer, formerly principal of the Hunt- 
ington High School in Newport News, 


Va. For the past year, Mr. Palmer has 
been assistant director of extension at 
Hampton. 


For Veterans—Ten basic objectives and 
twelve specific courses for “‘ 
tion” 


general educa- 
for members of the armed forces are 
covered in a report which a special com- 
mittee of the American Council on Edu- 
cation recently completed at the request 
of the United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute. The suggested instructional ma- 
terials, designed primarily for the period 
following hostilities, are being prepared 
by the institute for use in correspondence 
study and group instruction. Dean T. R. 
McConnell of the University of Minne- 
sota was the committee chairman. The 
courses have been developed for men and 
women at the senior high school or junior 
college level. The report contains outlines 
of the proposed courses, including per- 


sonal and community health; oral and 
written communication; marriage and 


family adjustment; problems of American 
life; America in international affairs; 
American life and ideals in literature; 
philosophy and religion. “The report, “A 
Design for General Education for the 
Armed Forces” may be ordered from the 
council, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 
60.) Grabricet lo: 

A Yale Program for Returning Serv- 
icemen will be directed by Ralph H. Ga- 
briel, Larned Professor of American His- 
tory, who has been on leave teaching in 
the School of Military Government at 
Charlottesville, Va. Yale will offer a 
dual program: a one-year intensive course 
to prepare those who have never been to 
college, or who have attended college for 
less than a year, for junior or senior 
standing; an intensive course of four 
terms preparing those who have had at 
least one full year of college for entrance 
into professional or graduate schools or 
for direct entrance into the business 
world. Credits from other institutions 
and from army and navy programs will be 
“fairly assessed and applied to the degree 
requirements.” 

Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, is arranging a concentrated refresher 
program for “young men and women re- 
turning to the field of education after 
military and wartime services.” The aim 
of the program will be “to prepare former 
teachers and administrators to resume 
their positions as quickly as possible.” 

Under the leadership of a local busi- 
nessman, Miles Hollister, the city of Al- 
toona, Pa., appealed to the Pennsylvania 
State College to help it prepare to cope 
constructively with the difficult task of | 


assisting returned servicemen in readjust- 
ing themselves to civilian life. As a re- 
sult, a community committee has now had 
an intensive seven weeks course in inter- 
viewing, making case studies, obtaining 
and using information for vocational 
counseling and guidance, understanding 
and using local agencies and resources. To 
plan and give the course, Altoona had the 
services of the dean of the school of edu- 
cation, a professor of psychology, an as- 
sistant professor of education and psy- 
chology, and the director of the college’s 
placement service. 


The Problems of Prejudice —Latest 
in the series of teaching manuals and re- 
source units put out by the Bureau of In- 
tercultural Education (119 West 57 
Street, New York 19, N. Y.), is “Prob- 


ing Our Prejudices,” by Hortense Pow-. 


dermaker, with suggested school activi- 
ties by Helen Frances Storen. The little 
book, published in both paper and cloth 
binding by Harper, is intended for high 
school classroom use, but it is equally 
suitable for adult or workers’ education 
classes, clubs, or personal reading. In 
brief, simple, but scientific chapters, the 
discussion shows the origins of our com- 
mon prejudices; what prejudice does to 
the victim, the subject, and to society; 
and “what we can do about it.” It should 
be widely useful. 


Among the States 


LEVEN regional conferences are 

4 being held throughout New York 
State under the auspices of the Special 
Legislative Committee on Social Welfare 
and Relief. This committee was au- 
thorized at the last legislative session to 
devise ways of integrating the numerous 
state welfare services. 

Officials of counties, cities, and towns, 
public welfare officers, and representa- 
tives of private social agencies make up 
the group invited to the regional con- 
ferences. Two conferences already have 
been held, one at Buffalo and one at 
Rochester. Others scheduled are: Syra- 
cuse, Sept. 27; Watertown, Sept. 28; 
Elmira, Nov. 9; Binghamton, Nov. 10; 
Albany, Nov. 29; Plattsburgh, Nov. 30; 
Newburgh, Dec. 5; New York City, 
Dec. 6 and 7. 

The special legislative committee is a 
subcommittee of. the Joint Committee on 
Interstate Cooperation. 


For Children—More than $1,000,000 
were provided for new and expanded ser- 


vices for children in this year’s session. 


of the Michigan legislature, according to 
a recent report from the Public Admin- 
istration Clearing House. The money 
went to: the Michigan Children’s Insti- 
tute, a state agency for the care of de- 
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pendent and neglected children, to care 
for 250° additional children; the boys’ 
vocational school, to launch a foster home 
program; the girls’ vocational school for 
a similar program; the state social wel- 
fare commission, to cover increased costs 
of county agents of the juvenile courts; 
the State Hospital Commission to estab- 
lish three new child guidance clinics; the 
Department of Public Instruction to fi- 
nance, on a matching basis, the new visit- 
ing teacher program; the Department of 
Corrections to operate a former National 
Youth Administration camp as an insti- 
tution for wayward boys. 

Numerous other provisions for Michi- 
gan’s children occur in the 1944 legisla- 
tion. They eliminate the labeling of chil- 
dren as dependent, neglected, and delin- 
quent; authorize the juvenile court to 
handle cases unofficially; give the court 
limited jurisdiction over parents; provide 
for appeal to the circuit court from 
juvenile court decision; provide for the 
commitment of offenders under twenty- 
one to the Michigan Corrections Com- 
mission on indeterminate sentences, for 
treatment and vocational training. 


Integration—Rhode Island’s new public 
assistance act, which became effective on 
July 1, provides for an integrated pro- 
gram “in which both state and local pub- 
lic assistance personnel operate func- 
tionally as a single integrated staff, and 
provide service with respect to the entire 
public assistance program.” Local direc- 
tors retain the right to make final de- 
cisions in regard to grants for general 
assistance, while the final say in regard 
to the categories remains with the state. 

The law specifies no limits on any type 
of grant, providing only that the amount 
shall be determined “with due regard to 
his (the recipient’s) requirements and the 
conditions existing in his situation .. . 
and shall be sufficient . . . to provide him 
with a reasonable subsistence compatible 
with health and well-being.” Standards 
of assistance are to be set by the state, 
and cities and towns are to be reimbursed 
for not less than 70 percent of the monies 
expended on general assistance. In no 
place does the law mention residence or 
settlement requirements. 


Louisiana Laws—Through a proposal of 
the last legislature, an amendment to the 
state constitution will be brought before 
Louisiana voters next November which, 
—if-it passes, will validate the “Others As- 
sistance” program of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. The program 
provides assistance to “needy individuals” 
who are physically or mentally incapaci- 
tated and do not come under one of the 
assistance categories of the Social Security 
Actes = Dare 
This year’s legislature also set up a 


units for the mass X-raying of w 


probation system in the state. A new) 
gives the court the power to impos 
suspended sentence, placing the offen 
on probation under the Department 
Public Welfare. 

Other new Louisiana laws set 
special classes for handicapped childs 
provide for visiting teachers to enfc 
compulsory school attendance, estab. 
procedures for voluntary or court CC 
mitment to state mental hospitals F 


institutions for defectives. 


Mississippi— Eleven bills affecting pul 
welfare passed this year’s session of 
Mississippi legislature. Among tl 
were: a bill providing for the mail 
of all assistance checks; a bill raising 
maximum aid-to-dependent-children 
lowances to $15 per month for the f 
child, $10 for the second child, and 
for each additional child. 

Other legislation creates a pardon ¢ 
parole system, with county welfare age 
and sheriffs serving as county parole ¢ 
cers; provides for cooperation between 
county welfare agents and the state s 
vice commissioner in serving veterans < 
their dependents; excludes orphana 
conducted by religious denominations | 
fraternal organizations from Departm 
of Public Welfare supervision. 


The Public’s Health 


TUBERCULOSIS control di 

sion has just been set up in * 
bureau of state services of the U. S. Pu 
lic Health Service, in accordance with 
act of Congress approved by the Pr 
dent in July. 

With $10,000,000 made available 1 
der the act for the fight against tuber 
losis in 1945, the USPHS can exp 
control activities which have been | 
operation on a small scale—$250,000 
year—since 1942. ‘These operations h 
involved the sending out of eight mob 


workers, and have resulted in the exat 
nation of 750,000 persons and the 
covery of 13 TB cases in every 1000. 
The act also makes possible the exp 
sion of the service’s research in respeam 
the disease, provides for the training 
personnel to carry on preventive work 
states and local communities, and e1 
powers the surgeon-general to assist st 
anti-tuberculosis work through grants a 
other methods. 


tt 


Nurses Blueprint— Early last month, 
National Nursing Planning Commi 
began work on a “blueprint for nu si 
service after the war,” so that professio: 
and non-professional nurses in the pos 
war period might be able to provide 
amounts and kinds of nursing se 
needed. The committee was recenth 


wished by the American Nurses As- 
tion, the National League for Nurs- 
‘Education, and the National Organi- 
on for Public Health Nursing, on au- 
ization of the joint biennial conven- 
ij! held by these organizations last June. 
he 1,800 nurses who attended the 
ention also recommended: the exten- 
of social security protection and 
‘th insurance to all nurses; a further 
sideration of personnel practices within 
profession; provision of ANA mem- 
hip for Negro nurses in the fourteen 
2 associations that do not now accept 


sish Doctors—A substantial majority 
‘hysicians in Great Britain believe that 
their countrymen, without exception, 
ild have the right to free medical 
‘ices, including hospital facilities, ac- 
ing to a recent survey in the form of 
ostal card questionnaire taken by the 
iish Medical Association in coopera- 
_with the British Institute of Public 
nion. As reported on in The London 
ves, the survey achieved replies from 
woximately half the medical profession 


rths of all consultants and more than 
: of all general practitioners. Two doc- 
; In every three of those responding ac- 
ited the principle of health centers, the 
jority of them favoring the govern- 
at’s plan for a type which will com- 
e all forms of first line preventive and 
ative work. 

Ither aspects of the government’s plan 
| a broad National Health Service (see 
vey Midmonthly, April 1944, page 
>) met with less approval, a majority 
ithe doctors maintaining that as a whole 
ill restrict freedom of choice between 
‘ient and doctor and make private prac- 
2 impossible, and half of them holding 
t the quality of medical service will 
(fer. The Times interprets these ap- 
ently ‘ ‘contradictory results” as a gen- 
‘| acceptance of the government’s aim, 
pl ed _with dissatisfaction with its ad- 
nistrative plans. 


inst VD— The first meeting of the , 
nal Venereal Disease Committee, 
id in mid-summer in Washington, fo- 
ved on the need for community and na- 
ide cooperation in venereal disease 
and ways of maintaining wartime ' 
ins during the postwar period. The. 
tee, which was recently appointed 
al Security Administrator Paul 
“to plan new programs in the 
st venereal diseases and their 


the United Kingdom, including three . 


J unior Chamber of Comme: 


Last month the New York City Depart- 
ment of Welfare suffered its second griev- 
ous loss in two years, with the death of its 
commissioner, Leo Arnstein, who had been 
on leave because of illness since last Janu- 
ary. Mr. Arnstein, who for two years was 
first deputy commissioner, became commis- 
sioner in February 1943, 
late William Hodson. 
man, he had long been active in civic and 
philanthropic movements in New York 
City. He was president of Mount Sinai 
Hospital, a trustee of the Henry Street 
Settlement and of the Federation for the 
Support of Jewish Philanthropic Societies, 
a member of the Greater New York Fund’s 
committee on administration and distribu- 
tion and of the planning committee of the 
New York Hospital Council. 

Waldemar Kops, acting president of 
Mount Hospital, 
many New Yorkers knew to be true, when 
he said of his former associate: “Leo Arn- 
stein was one of the finest public servants 
of our city for the past two generations. 


to succeed the 
A retired business- 


Sinai expressed what 


. His sound judgment as a practical 


LEO ARNSTEIN 


man, his training as a social worker, and 
above all, his innate sensitivity to human 
needs, combined to make him a great 
leader.” 


sociation, the National Association of Ne- 
gro Graduate Nurses, the Negro Pub- 
lishers’ Association, the Fraternal Council 
of Negro Churches, the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America, and 
others. 

Over a quarter million selective service 
registrants infected with syphilis have been 
reclaimed for the army through treat- 
ment, according to USPHS estimates. 
Among the first 15,000,000 registrants 
given blood tests, 720,000 were found to 
have the disease. A sample study indi- 


-cates that 93 percent of those infected 


have been traced by state and local health 
departments, that 38 percent have been 


_ made available for active war duty train- 


ing, that further treatment is needed by 
16 percent, and that 16 percent will prob- 
ably never be available for service be- 


cause of the late stage of their infection, 


or because of other physical defects. 
During the year ending March 31, 
1944, the Venereal Disease Education In- 


stitute of Raleigh, N. C., conducted field | 


demonstrations of educational methods in 
four communities in North Carolina. In 
addition, the institute prepared and pub- 
lished iicrectoute different pieces of edu- 
cational material, samples of which have 
been distributed Be the USPHS, and sup- 
plies of which have been widely pur- 
chased by state and local health depart- 
ments and social hygiene associations, In- 


stitute materials go to every military i in- 


stallation in the United pete 
AS _mimeographed repo 


M trea, calls ae 


public and parochial school officials, ; 


n In Bante th ‘title “ “TI 
Of. it a chee ae ze 


ease campaign, the first of its kind in 
Canada. The campaign, which was con- 
ducted during the fall and winter of 
1943-44 in fifty major Canadian centers, 
will be repeated during the fall and win- 
ter of 1944-45. 


Ward Contracts — Prepayment hospitali- 
zation on a ward basis is now being of- 
fered through the Associated Hospital 
Service of New York by 127 of the 250 
hospitals in its membership. Enrollment 
in this special ward plan, for persons un- 
able to pay the three cents a day for a 
regular contract, will be through payroll 
groups only, at a monthly rate of 56 
cents for an individual, or $1.32 per 
family. 


Towards Fitness—A national campaign 
for physical fitness was launched late last 
month under the sponsorship of a joint 
committee of the American Medical As- 
sociation and the National Council of 
Physical Fitness. 
put on a program to improve the health 


of school children, but efforts will also be 


made toward the extension of health and 
fitness measures in industry and labor 
unions. Methods will be devised where- 


by the results of examinations for job — no : 


placement can be placed in the hands ohn 
the prospective employe’s pavers phy : 
cian. : 
In its school program, | se con 
plans to work through state govern 


public welfare institutions., — 


First emphasis is to be | 


\ 


370 Lexington Avenue, has published a 
full report of its second wartime sym- 
posium, in which it cooperated with the 
Greater New York Hospital Association 
and the New York Academy of Medicine 
last spring. Subjects of discussion include, 
among others: the hospital and rehabilita- 
tion; social services in military hospitals; 
the present status of nursing; hospitals in 
the next decade; the hospital’s responsi- 
bility in the distribution of medical 
service. 

The annual report of the Union Health 
Center of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, 275 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York, outlines the services pro- 
vided by this large scale venture in group 


medicine, giving and analyzing attendance 
statistics for 1943. The report also pre- 
sents a brief history of the center, which 
was the first health service ever estab- 
lished in this country by a union for its 
members. 

The Macmillan Company in New 
York has published the ‘‘white paper” on 
health issued by the Department of 
Health for Scotland of the British Minis- 
try of Health. (Price 75 cents.) The 
paper presents in detail the British gov- 
ernment’s broad plan for a comprehensive 
national health program (see page 265). 
Administrative variations of the plan as 
applied to Scotland are confined to a 
single chapter. 


Professional 


OCIAL work is among the several 

professions and occupations from 
which the Women’s Army Corps is now 
recruiting persons to serve as “female 
medical technicians in military installa- 
tions.” Social workers who join the 
WAC will, after undergoing basic train- 
ing, be assigned to army hospital and clinic 
units to serve as military psychiatric so- 
cial workers. They will have enlisted rat- 
ings and will not be eligible to officer 
status as social workers. 

In regard to this new opportunity for 
women social workers, the Wartime Com- 
mittee on Personnel of the American As- 
sociation of Social Workers has prepared 
a statement which says in part: 

“There is a good chance, of course, that 
any WAC psychiatric social worker 
might find herself completely on her own 
in defining and developing her job. In 
many instances she will find that there is 
no provision for professional supervision, 
for in-service indoctrination, in-service 
training, evaluation and all that usually 
goes with ‘on the job’ development of an 
individual’s skills. 

“However, if she is sure of her own 
skills and able to work non-competitively 
and productively in relation to military 
psychiatry and psychology, she will find 
increasing pioneer opportunities to serve 
patients with skills not offered by psy- 
chiatry and psychology. . . . Civilian social 
workers joining the WAC will have an 
opportunity to play an important role in 
the expanding program of service to pa- 
tients. The quality and quantity of civi- 
lian social workers who enlist in the 


WAC, may determine the extent to 


which additional opportunities for pro- 


_ fessional social work will be provided 


within the military setting.” 


‘WAC social work assignments will not 
_displace or bring competition to American 


Red Cross psychiatric social workers, ac- 


cording to the committee. 


Social workers interested in joining the 


soy! 

aan, 
. 

4 L, 


_ WAC ehould communicate with their | 


nearest army recruiting office or with the 
Adjutant General’s Office, WAC Plan- 
ning Branch, 4327 Munitions Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


For Counselors—Three of Western Re- 
serve University’s colleges have combined 


their forces to offer a comprehensive pro- 


J 


gram in vocational counseling, beginning 
October 3. The curriculum, which con- 
stitutes one year of graduate work, in- 
cludes courses in psychology, social psy-- 
chiatry, medical information, vocational 
adjustment problems, psychology of per- 
sonnel management, occupational informa- 
tion, educational adjustment of individual 
differences, guidance in schools, measure- 
ment of aptitudes and intelligence, indus- 
trial management, and labor problems. 
Special emphasis will be placed on prob- 
lems of discharged servicemen and of the 
handicapped. 

A union counselor class in Philadelphia, 
sponsored jointly by the National CIO 
War Relief Committee and the War Pro- 
duction Board, recently turned out its 
first trained union counselors, after meet- 
ing once a week for six weeks. The pro- 
gram, which involved the participation of 
six union locals, was under the direction 
of the community relations committee of 
the CIO Industrial Union Council. Co- 
operating closely in furnishing speakers 
was the staff of the Philadelphia Council 
of Social Agencies. 


Counseling—The why’s and how’s of a 
counseling service for war workers are 
outlined in a report, issued last month 


by the counseling committee of the Office 


of Community War Services, composed 
of fourteen representatives of federal 
agencies, national voluntary social work 
organizations, industrial concerns, and 
labor unions. The report, which is en- 
titled, “A Guide for Establishment and 
Operation of In-Plant and Community 
Information and Counseling Services for 


Workers,” defines the functions of coun-— 


mends that 


seling ; advises on the organization of s\ 
a service within a plant, a union, or } 
community; presents criteria of qualiff 
tions for a counseling staff. 

In addition to helping workers wi 
personal problems, the in-plant counsej 
according to the report, should act as} 
interpreter of “human relations” | 
stewards, foremen, and other mang 
ment representatives. Among the qui 
fications listed as essentials for perform 
these tasks are: knowledge of the tel 
niques of counseling, of the plant pr) 
esses, policies, and procedures, of the cet 
munity characteristics and resourd 
skills which enable the counselor to hy 
the worker understand his problem @ 
use available resources; certain perso} 
traits such as emotional maturity, obj 
tivity, and flexibility. 

In the introduction to the report, Mz 
A. McCloskey, director of Commu 
War Services, reveals that the only qu 
tion on which the committee person: 
did not reach agreement concerned 1 
qualifications of in-plant counselors. W] 
the points of disagreement were, are 1 
indicated, but Mr. McCloskey rec 
“this phase of the serv: 
should be given continued study by all i 
terested parties.” 


In-Service Training—More than twer 
courses will be offered to employes of 
state of Michigan through an in-seryi 
training institute to be opened forma 
by the state civil service commission t 
fall. The Lansing school system will 
used for the more elementary studies, 
Michigan State College for speciali 
courses, and the University of Michig 
for professional types of training. 1] 
cluded in the last are a child welfare pr 
gram inaugurated last January by t 
State Department of Social Welfare. 
cooperation with the graduate school 
the university, and a newly establish 
curriculum for psychiatric social worke 

The division of child welfare of t 
Wisconsin State Department of Pub 
Welfare has initiated a training progra 
for child welfare workers, intended to 1 
lieve the shortage of workers in this fiel 
The program begins with an orientati 
period in the state office and continu 
with field work experience, which may 
may not be followed by a period of stu 
in a school of social work. Those < 
cepted for the program receive a salary 
$125 a month, plus a cost of living bom 
Educational requirements for train 
classification are graduation from an < 
credited college or university, with maj 
won in social sciences. 4 


Opportunities —The California St 
Personnel Board has announced a ¢ 
service examination, open to men. only, 
setae of camps for Bas Cal 


lth Authority. Requirements include 
juation from college, with a major in 
hot the social sciences, plus four years 
successful full time administrative and 
ervisory experience with youths.” Ad- 
mal experience may be substituted for 
nal education on a year-for-year basis. 

entrance salary is $325 per month. 
ilications must be in by September 29. 
he division of child welfare of the 
mecticut State Department of Public 
ilfare is looking for experienced social 
ikers for its regular offices and for the 
rral-state program of child welfare 
rices. Inquire of Grace M. Houghton, 
rision of Child Welfare, State Office 
dding, Hartford. 


hit Education—The Jefferson School 
social Science in New York is offering 
the fall term a curriculum of 110 
arses, many of which are geared to the 
bblems of reconversion and the postwar 
Id. The school first opened last 
ruary 14. 
Among the courses offered are: ‘Aims 
_ Methods of National Planning,” to 
conducted by Dr. Walter W. Rauten- 
uch, head of the department of indus- 
lil engineering at Columbia University ; 
ousing and Community Planning,” by 
wol Aronovici, author of ‘Housing and 
Housing Problem’; “Social Security 
moaning,’ by Dr. Ernest P. Boas, as- 
date professor at the College of Physi- 
ns and Surgeons, Columbia University, 
rrman Seligson, director of the life in- 
hance service bureau of the International 
borkers Order, and Albert Deutsch of 
M1; the “Economics of American In- 
try,” by M. B. Sherman, industrial 
4 chemical engineer. 
IThe staff of the Child Study Associa- 
1 will offer a course through the school 
* “Childhood and the Family,” with spe- 


mr. Instructors will be Sidonie M. 
ruenberg, Anna M. Wolf, and Aline B. 
serbach, all of the association’s staff. 

a term, which begins on Sep- 


| People and sitar 
CLEARING house of information 


t “lost” relatives and friends 
; as for persons” ‘overseas trying 


hed by seven national agencies deal- 


vi ice will, deal 


Uferaphasis on problems created by the 


- ments. 
te people in this country, has been © 


refugee problems. Known as the 
socat index, Inc., with head- 
165, tts 46 Street, | New 


operating organizations throughout the 
United States. The agencies will regis- 
ter the name and available information, 
and the Index will enlist extensive over- 
seas facilities—those of the member agen- 
cies, the International Red Cross, public 
and semi-public bodies—in locating dis- 
placed people as rapidly as conditions per- 
mit. Inquiries from abroad will reach 
Central Location Index from lists re- 
ceived from a wide variety of sources. 
Personal messages, and other direct serv- 
ices, will be handled by appropriate agen- 
cies, not by the Index. The seven co- 
operating agencies are: the American 
Committee for Christian Refugees, Amer- 
ican ~ Friends Service Committee, the 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee, Hebrew Sheltering and Immi- 
grant Aid Society, International Migra- 
tion Service, National Council of Jewish 
Women, National Refugee Service. Moses 
A. Leavitt is president of the new agency; 
its executive director, Etta Deutsch. 


New Jobs—On September 1, Marian 
Russell, former executive secretary of the 
American Association of Medical Social 
Workers, assumed her new duties as 
medical social consultant on the staff of 
Dr. Dean A. Clark, chief medical officer 
of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. 
C. Miss Russell will aid in the formula- 
tion and development of the medical-so- 
cial aspects of the vocational rehabilita- 
tion program, particularly as they relate 
to the physical restoration of the disabled. 
. Also effective September 1, was the 
cppommenent of Frank J. Hertel: for the 
past five years general secretary of the 
Minneapolis Family Welfare Association, 
as director of field services for the Family 
Welfare Association of America. 
William Y. Bell, Jr., is the new 
southern field director for the National 
Urban League. For the past year, Mr. 
Bell has served as assistant director of the 


USO in the southeastern region. He took 


over his new job at the southern field 
headquarters of the league in Atlanta on 
June 1... . John McDowell, formerly 
ead worket of the Soho Community 
House in Pittsburgh, has joined the staff — 
of the National Federation of Settlements. 
During the months ahead he will spend 
much of his time in the field, visiting 
settlements and city federations of settle- — 
_ The bureau of child hygiene 
in the New York City Department of 
Health announces the appointment of — 
Lenore K. Waldstreicher as medical social 


worker in the Emergency Maternity and 


Infant Care. ‘Program. . . . Southwark 
House, Philadelphia, has a new head- 
worker: Hone eae formerly ; 

E Chi a, 


‘ Rachel Abbott, long associated with wel-— 


Social Sciences at Western Reserve Uni- | > “ 


distinction as chairman of the governor's 


and in 1935 as author of a notable 700- 


. state committee on governmental 


re peas pate: Fa of 


s Studio, Richmond, Va. 
MAY O. HANKINS 

First woman ever to head a major 
department of state government in Vir- 
ginia is May O. Hankins, new state 
commissioner of public welfare. Miss 
Hankins brings to her position a wealth 
of social work experience from both 
the private and public fields. For the 
past four years she has been director 
of the children’s bureau of the State 
Board of Public Welfare, having been 
appointed to that position after a year 
and a half as assistant director. Pre- 
viously, she had served as assistant 
director of the public assistance divi- 
sion of the District of Columbia Board 
of Public Welfare, as district secretary 
of the Children’s Home Society of Vir- 
ginia, as field agent for the ‘Virginia | 
children’s bureau, and in various capac- 
ities for the American Red Cross. 

In her present post, Miss Hankins 
succeeds William H. Stauffer, who has 
joined the staff of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion as director of country operations 
in the division of displaced persons. 


fare work in St. Paul, Minn., has re- 
signed her position with the Family Serv- 
ice there. Miss Abbott first came to the 
staff of the Service in 1920 as a volunteer. = 
R. Clyde White, professor of social Sagan 
service administration at the University © 
of Chicago since 1936, is now professor Obsn.* 
public welfare in the School of Applied — 2 


versity in Cleveland. Before going to — 
Chicago, Prof. White had gained national 


committee on social security in Indiz 
page report on municipal, state, and = 
ship finances, which he drew up 

the two years he served as chaiman 


in Indiana. . . . Ruth eee : 


work. ... The new director of the Henry 
Street Visiting Nurse Service of New 
York is Marian G. Randall, who served 
as assistant director from 1938 to 1941. 
In addition to practical experience as a 
public health nurse in both official and pri- 
vate agencies, Miss Randall has written 
extensively for professional journals, and 
is the author of “Personnel Practice in 
Public Health Nursing in Official Agen- 
cies’ (Macmillan, 1937). Elisabeth C. 
Phillips, who has been acting director of 
the Henry Street nursing service, will re- 
sume her former position as assistant di- 
rector.... Harry M. Cassidy has resigned 
his position as dean of the new School of 
Social Welfare at the University of Cali- 
fornia, to return to his native Canada as 
professor of social welfare, and director 
of the School of Social Work at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. Since May, Prof. 
Cassidy has been on leave of absence from 
California to undertake a temporary as- 


signment with UNRRA. 


Bureau Changes— The Children’s Bu- 
reau announces that Dr. A. L. Van Horn 
has been appointed director of the division 
of health services, succeeding Dr. Edwin 
F. Daily, on leave of absence to serve with 
the army. Dr. Betty Huse has taken Dr. 
Van Horn’s place as assistant director for 
crippled children, work with which she 
has been associated since 1939. Dr. 
Daily and Dr. Van Horn both have been 
identified with services in the child health 
field under the Social Security Act, hav- 
ing been with the bureau since the be- 
ginning of its maternal and child health 
program jn 1935. Dr. Daily will serve 
the army in reestablishing civilian medi- 
cal and hospital facilities in some of the 
liberated countries. 


With UNRRA—The United Nations 
Relier‘and Rehabilitation Administration 
has, since early last spring, been draw- 
ing to its staff numerous workers pre- 
viously associated with various social 
agencies in this country. Among those in 
the Washington headquarters are: 
Robert Blinn, formerly with Social 
Security Board, now senior division as- 
sistant, Bureau of Areas, 
Martha Branscombe, U. S. Children’s 
Bureau—child welfare specialist, Welfare 
Division; Carnzu Clarke, Office of Com- 
- munity War Services—junior personnel 
officer, Personnel Division; John Corson, 
Social Security oatdicesdeout director, 
Finance and Administration; Frederick 
I. Daniels, Brooklyn Bureau ef Charities 
—acting director, Welfare Division; 
Harry Greenstein, Associated Jewish’ 


. Charities of Baltimore—deputy director, 


Welfare Division, presently in Cairo; 


Sx: Gordon Heawlenn: New York School of 


‘Social Work—general welfare specialist, 
12 a cellare Manne Shale S. ae 


UNRRA; 


— 


~Maurice O, Hunt, 


Russell Sage Foundation—chief, studies 
branch, Welfare Division; Fred K. 
Hoehler, formerly OFRRO representa- 


tive in both North Africa and London— 
director, Division of Displaced Persons; 
Lowell Iberg, State Charities Aid, New 
York — senior welfare officer, Welfare 
Division; Hugh Jackson, Office of Ci- 
vilian Defense — director of Regional 
Liaison; Hertha Kraus, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege—faculty member, UNRRA training 
center; Maurine Mulliner, Social Se- 
curity Board—assistant to deputy direc- 
tor general, Bureau of Finance and Ad- 
ministration; Antonio Sorieri, New York 
State Department of Social Welfare— 
assistant chief of missions, Division of 
Displaced Persons; William H. Stauffer, 
Virginia State Department of Public 
Welfare—chief of section on planning, 
Division of Displaced Persons. 

In the London office, Edward Rhatigan, 
formerly with the Department of Wel- 
fare, New York City, is serving as deputy 
director general, Department of Areas 
Operation. 

Also in the London office, serving as 
liaison-with the military and as directors, 
country operations, Division of Displaced 
Persons, are: Charles Ernst, War Re- 
location Authority; Benjamin Glassberg, 
Federal Public Housing Authority; 
Lawrence Schreiber, Los Angeles County 
Department of Public Assistance; Stanley 
Somer, American Red Cross; David 
Trevithick, Utah State Department of 


_ Public Welfare; Pierce Williams, Illinois 


State Department of Public Welfare; 
Benjamin Youngdahl, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo. 

Selected to serve with the Balkan Mis- 
sion are: Alice Adanalian, formerly of 
the Welfare Council of New York 
City; Roland Artigues and Maude Bar- 
rett, Department of Public Welfare of 
Louisiana; Louise Blackham, Hillside 
Housing Corporation, Bronx, N. Y.; Al- 
bert Brownbridge, Family Welfare As- 
sociation of America; Aleta Brownlee, 
U. S. Children’s Bureau; Leila Bruce, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
Margaret C. Diers, American Red Cross; 
John Dula, Department of Welfare, New 
York City; Paul Edwards, American Red 
Cross; Edna M. Giessler, Welfare Coun- 
cil of New York City; Selene Gifford, 
War Relocation Authority; John Hall, 
Community Chest, Allentown, Pa.; Allan 
W. Haughton, American Red Cross; 
Council of Social 
Agencies, Evansville, Ind.; Archie W. 
Johnston and Manuel Kaufman, Amer- 
ican Red Cross; Glen Leet, Rhode Island 


‘State Department of Social Welfare; 


Eunice Minton, Florida State Welfare 
Board; Helen Montgomery, National 
ia telens Aid Association; Rhoda 
O’Meara, Social Security Beard! Ruth 


Pauley, Social peek Board ; Deback 


i 
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Center. 


for OLE women. 


Pentz, U. S. Children’s Bureau; Cli 
ence Pierce, N. Y. State Department 
Mental Hygiene; Vlad Ratay, Social § 
curity Board; Charles S. Stokes, Ame 
ican Red Cross; Anne Wilkins, Tex 
State Department of Welfare; ae | 
Wilson, Federal Public Housing A 
thority ; Harry B. White, California Ste 
Department of Social Welfare. 

The European Mission Reserve 
cludes: P. H. Byrns, formerly with tt 
American Red Cross; Dorothy B. de 
Pole, Office of Civilian Defense ; Geraj 
Price, Montana State Department 
Public Welfare; Henry Samson, U. | 
Employment Services; Anna Sundwal, 
Utah Department of Public Welfare. | 


For Givers—lIncreasing use is being maj 
of the Library of Philanthropic Inforny 
tion, established by the Central Hanoy 
Bank and Trust Company in New Yor 
City in 1931. With the aim of “makit 
philanthropy more effective,” the libra 
was designed to supply information ab 
assistance to those planning a phild 
thropic gift during life or by will. Wy 
a collection of material given by a re 
dent of Washington, D. C., as a nucle 
the service added books, reports, pak 
phlets, and catalogues, and built up fig 
of thousands of clippings. Although) 
offers no specific recommendations or : 
praisals, its factual material is availa 
without obligation to anyone interested., 


Deaths 


Sir Percy ALDEN, chairman of the Bri 
ish Institute of Social Service, was kill] 
by a robot bomb in July, at the age 
seventy-nine. Sir Percy was chairman | 
the International Conference of Soc 
Work in Paris in 1926. He was the a 
thor of several books on unemployme 
and housing, a lecturer in this county 
New Zealand and Australia on social aj 
labor problems, and bursar of the 9 
Richard Stapley Educational Trust. 


Eart B. Hunrtine, aeneral secretary 
the St. Paul Youn Men’s Christian 
sociation, and a leader in civic and soc 
work in the Twin Cities, at the age 
forty-eight. Mr. Hunting was recordi} 
secretary of the National Council 
YMCA’s, chairman of the recreati! 
committee of the St. Paul Council of & 
cial Agencies, and had been an officer 
the boys’ work secretaries’ organization. 


Mrs. Mary RAcHEL DIsert Torran 
in Pittsburgh. Active in many local : 
national philanthropic enterprises, M 
Torrance was the founder and sole s 
porter of the Manchester Educatio1 
She gave her former residen 
on Western Avenue, Northside, as a hoi 


Children’s Institutions 


“INSTITUTIONS SERVING CHILDREN, by H 
ard W. Hopkirk. Russell Sage Foundation. $2. 


HIS is a book about children’s in- 
stitutions by a man who probably 
knows more about such institutions, their 
‘good and bad features, than any other 
lsingle individual fone in this country 
itoday. 

Mr. Hopkirk, now executive director 
lof the Child Welfare League of America, 
thas had twenty years of experience in ‘he 
Mstitutional field. “This has included ser- 
Ivice as a cottage father, director of recrea- 
ition, and as Sipcteeadens of an institu- 
tion for neglected and dependent children. 
‘For over ten years he served as a mem- 
‘ber of the staff of the Child Welfare 
League of America as consultant to chil- 
dren’s institutions. In this capacity he 
Participated in surveys of over 140 in- 
stitutions, and was called upon for advice 
by many others. 

In this book, which was written as a 
research study for the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, he is able to incorporate much of 
he Ech knowledge he has acquired. The 
ook covers a wide range of topics and 
wovides a ready reference to the most 
rogressive experience in the country. The 
jor topical headings include the place 
the institution in the community—its 
ationship to foster home services and 


€, composition, and qualifications; the 
ganization, structure, and physical as- 


tant, the care of the child, with special 
phasis on the significance of his rela- 
iship to other children and adults, and 
his education and training. 

This book is essentially practical in its 
approach to the problems of institutional 


is given to theoretical discussion of 
behavior or child guidance. ‘Thus 


and practical things the institutional 


ing for special help in the form of 
futoring and maintaining close relation- 
ip to the school staff so that his edu- 


1 etet cof See theo- 
he Wale of ee ee 


ts of the institution; and, most im- 


inistration and child care, and little 


er children’s agencies; the staff — its 


chapters on education stress the con- _ 


f can do to help the child, such as ar- 


Book Reviews 


of children 
families. 
Institutional care of children in this 
country might be greatly improved if this 
book were read and referred to widely 
enough by those responsible for manage- 
ment of children’s institutions. 
Executive Directer HerscHEL ALT 
Jewish Board of Guardians, New York 


living apart from their 


Inside A Slum 


STREET CORNER SOCIETY, by William Foote 
Whyte. University of Chicago Press. , 


HROUGH the back door of politics 

and the rackets, this book takes the 
reader into the real inside of an American 
slum. 

Cornerville, Italian-American slum of 
an “Eastern City,” is the site of the study. 
Here the author lived for three and a 
half years, studying the life of the neigh- 
borhood in the role of a participant-ob- 
server, and accumulating a vast body of 
data through interviews, biographies, and 
personal observations. “The material is 
exceptionally well organized and _bril- 
liantly analyzed. The observations hit 
straight and hard, as only the truth can. 

The author presents a devastating in- 
dictment of the conventional settlement 
house. Norton House is probably typical, 
from its outside socially elite board of 
directors to its insulation of the inside life 
of the community. Settlement house 
workers will find the descriptions most 
disturbing,- but they would do well to 
read and reflect. 

The author also points out that 
racketeering and shady politics in Corner- 
ville stem from the lack of conventional 
opportunities presented to the residents. 
He shows that what may be defined as 
rackets by the outside world are accepted 
without stigma among the people of Cor- 
nerville. ‘They draw a sharp line be- 
tween respectable and non-respectable il- 
legal activities. Gambling is respectable.” 

His materials and analyses on racketeer- 
ing and politics in the slums, are outstand- 
ing treatises which should be of first-rank- 
ing interest to political scientists, social 
psychologists and all other social discip- 
lines. 


of the police with reference to the whole 


_ system of rackets are valid: ‘ 


he primary 


function of the police department is not 


the law but the regulation of illegal ac- i 


is premised on the belief that this increas- 


His observations on the functions — 
indiviguals all enone) do not: tage a 


community. Another weakness is the 
oversimplification in the charts of social 
relationships between people. 

The author maintains that the slum 
community such as Cornerville, is not, as 
is assumed by most sociologists, a dis- 
organized community. “The reviewer 
agrees with him on this point, but would 
challenge the statement that ‘“Corner- 
ville’s problem is not lack of organization 
but failure of its own social organization 
to mesh with the structure of the society 
around it.” There is strong evidence to 
suggest that slum communities are geared 
to our general social organization to pro- 
vide certain activities such as racketeering 
and vice which are in constant demand by 
conventional, ‘‘respectable” citizens of 
non-slum residential areas. 

“Street Corner Society” should be read 
by students of community life, whether 
they be politicians, sociologists, newspaper- 
men, or public administrators. It is an 
unusual book. SAUL D. ALINSKY 
Executive Director 
Industrial Areas Foundation, Chicago 


Facts About the Aged 


NEW GOALS FOR OLD AGE, edited ys George 
Lawton. Columbia University Press. $2.75. 


HERE are 9,500,000 people over 

sixty-five years of age now; there will 
be 22,000,000 people over sixty-five by 
1980. Stated in others terms: almost 7 
percent of the total population are “aged”’ 
—by this inaccurate definition—in 1944 
and 14 percent of the total population 
will be “aged” in 1980. 

The changes in our economy and our 
social order that these meaningful sta- 
tistics portend have not yet been assayed. 
But the fourteen papers (originally given 
as lectures under the auspices of the Wel- 
fare Council of New York City) which 
make up this book, present an exploratory 
appraisal of facts, the understanding and 
acceptance of which will influence the 
usefulness and happiness of the lives of 
the aged themselves. Basically the book 


\ 


ing number of od people er as | 


aging is a part of ie life process of e 


ing ete ae oboe ‘and p 
oe! changes which acc 


the physiology and psychology of old age 
and the constructive and therapeutic use 
of the time of aged people. The resulting 
volume is in no sense a definitive state- 
ment; it is rather a preliminary and mod- 
est but helpful contribution to the knowl- 
edge needed to cope with the coming 
avalanche of the aged. JOHN J. CorRSON 
Director, Bureau of Old Age and Sur- 


vivors Insurance, Social Security Board 


Choosing a Vocation 
YOUR LIFE’S WORK, A GuiweE For YoutH anp 


ApULTs, by Samuel Spiegler, M.A. Riverdale 
Press. $2.50. 
ITH _ increased emphasis being 


placed on rehabilitation and voca- 
tional guidance for veterans, as well as 
for all young people, this book comes as 
a welcome addition to the literature on 
the subject. The author has had years 
of experience in dealing with vocational 
problems as research director of the 
Jewish Occupational Council and in edi- 
torial work on the Occupational Index. 
In this book, he discusses the problem 
primarily from the needs of Jewish youth 
—from the point of view of anti-Semitic 
discrimination — but so comprehensive a 
picture is given of trades and_ professions 
that the book ought to be valuable to all 
men and women faced with the need of 
selecting a vocation. 

Mr. Spiegler writes simply and_in- 
terestingly with unusual clarity. He keeps 
in mind always the. purpose of his book, 
which is to present a broad understand- 
ing of industries and professions, avoid- 
ing the pitfall of including an over- 
abundance of small details. The first 
five chapters deal with the kinds of work 
available and the need for careful selec- 
tion, and offer young men and women 
suggestions of how to make “‘self-analyses”’ 
of their interests and capacities. Each of 
the remaining chapters is devoted to a 
specific occupation, skilled, unskilled, and 
professional. 

The author analyzes each occupation 
carefully, including a frank discussion 
of the evidence of anti-Semitic discrimina- 


_ tion and its effects on the opportunities of 


Jewish youth in gaining employment in 
the field. Also considered are questions 


dealing with the basic problems and re- | 


quirements of the industry. Among the 


questions answered regarding each trade 


7) 


and profession are the following: How 
large is the field? What are the various 
kinds of jobs possible within the indus- 
try? 


sonal, educational, physical? How are 


the working conditions—hours, earnings, 


unionization? What are employment op- 
portunities and the possibilities for ad- 
vancement ? oe i 

“Your Life’s Work” presents an ex- 
cellent over-all picture of vocational pos- 
sibilities. Parents and group leaders, in 
addition to vocational counselors and: so- 


What are the qualifications—per- — 


cial workers, will find it helpful in in- 
troducing to young people the many oc- 
cupations open to them. However, the 
book frankly omits taking into considera- 
tion the effect of military training and 
its development of skills on vocational 
trends and also the greater opportunities 
opening in the mechanical and aeronauti- 
cal fields. Because of these omissions 
and the purposeful omission of detailed 
information on where to obtain neces- 
sary training, the book is limited. Its 
best use is as an introductory volume in 
helping to narrow down the fields of 
selection. Laura H. BRUNTON 
Case Supervisor, American Red Cross, 


Camp Campbell, Ky. 


Abnormal Behavior 


PERSONALITY AND THE BEHAVIOR DIS- 
ORDERS, edited by J. McV. Hunt. Ronald Press. 
2 volume set $10. 


HIS comprehensive “handbook based 
on experimental and clinical research” 
is highly recommended by the reviewer 
to social workers and all others interested 
in personality and behavior. It is com- 
prehensive in its consideration of struc- 
ture, development, analysis, and determin- 
ants of personality and behavior. ‘“Out- 
standing patterns of behavior disorder” 
are discussed in seven chapters, including 
behavior disorders in childhood, delin- 
quent personalities, functional psychoses, 
seizure states, and others. There are two 
chapters on therapy and prevention. 
It is really impossible to “review” a 
work such as this. The thirty-five chap- 


“You will think twice before taking your 
baby into such a crowded, uncomfortable 
place as a train,” says the new. U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau pamphlet “If Your Baby Must 
Travel in Wartime.” With its points empha- 
sized by the delightfully human line drawings 
of Gluyas Williams, the pamphlet warns 
mothers of the inconveniences of present ‘day 
traveling and offers numerous suggestions for 
coping with them. Single copies 5 cents from 
the bureau; bulk orders less from the Super- 


intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
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THE RIGHTS OF INFANTS—Early Psycholoj 


_rigid, 


_ clinical evidence nor does she indicate 


pose in another important respect. — 


ters arranged in eight parts, are eacli 
a different author; two chapters le 
two or more authors. To assay suc 
collection, therefore, it is necessary to |) 
out whether the general and detailed j. 
of presentation is comprehensively [ 
quate and the authors of recognized sti), 
ing in their respective fields. The ans) 
to these questions is emphatically in| 
affirmative. The book is the most } 
portant of its type to appear recer} 
and the authors all can write auth) 
tatively. While there is some inevit | 
overlapping and divergence of viewpc) 
these characteristics only add strengtl) 
All points of view—ontogenetic, 
choanalytic, organic, and others—are} 
cluded. The chapters on experimeif 
neurosis and electroencephalography 
be as important to social workers as } 
chapters on psychoneuroses, psychopa 
personality and functional psychoses, 
cluding paranoia. This is decidedly a n 
valuable reference work. 
Editor Lawson G. Low: 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry 


What Babies Need 


Needs and Their Satisfactions, by Margaret 
Ribble, M.D. Columbia University Press. $1] 


“HIS little book is based on the img 

tant thesis “that human persona 
is a continuous development, and he 
emotions as well as a free creative in 
ligence are rooted in early infant exp 
ences.” This concept is certainly not n\ 
but it cannot be stated too often. 
is still far too much of the old attitude 
viewing the child’s development from 
“habit-training’ point of vi 
stressing only his physical needs and m 
ing them according to Watson and H 
We need more good books that give 
parents, social workers, and even ph: 
cians a clearer understanding of the : 
portant months of infancy in terms of | 
essential psychological and emotional | 
pects of a child’s early growth. 

This book attempts to answer this n 
in a rather special way. It pleads 
the “right” of a child to be “‘mothere 
to be fondled and caressed, not only 
cause of the general feeling of love ; 
security he gains thereby, but because - 
mothering is said to bring about spec 
changes in his- physiological functioni 
The author’s theory that this kind of c 
relieves an infant’s “oxygen hunger,” < 
increases his ability to establish his su 
ing and respiratory functions, is inter 
ing, but many of the facts on which 
bases this theory are still controvers 
Furthermore, she does not elaborate 


research findings which justify her gene 
conclusions. Her thesis, therefo 
weakened to an unfortunate extent. 

The book fails to accomplish its 


The Gniversity of Chicago 
School of Social Service Administration 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1944-45 


Autumn Quarter begins September 26 
Winter Quarter begins January 2 


Spring Quarter begins March 26 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1945 


(Dates to be announced later) 


American Ploughshares 


a special number of 


Survey Midmonthly-August 1944 


At the opening of the United Campaigns for our Na- 
tional War Fund and Community and War Chests, 
Survey Associates has just issued a special number in- 
terpreting the work of the social agencies and of the 
war relief societies. The issue is directed to the at- 
tention of the men and women of the country, who will 
give so generously to the support of these agencies dur- 
ing the next few months. 


American Ploughshares shows how our community 


agencies have expanded to meet wartime needs and how 
the special skills developed in this field have been put to 
work for the people of our allies. It outlines, too, the 
ways in which our social services—a distinctive American 
invention for dealing with human problems—will be 
needed to meet postwar claims upon the United States 
by people at home and abroad. 


This number should be read by those in your community 


who can help, by their understanding and participation, 


to reinforce the work of our social agencies. Will you see 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 


Edited by EDITH ABBOTT 


/ 


A Professional Quarterly for Social Workers 


thor feels that parents have been con- 
sed by recent teaching, and need to be 
couraged to express their natural feel- 
2s toward their children. But she may 
adding to their confusion and strain. 
abies, she says, need the stimulation of 
othering as an essential factor in their 
owth; without it, they suffer severely, 
_may waste away. 
ot tering” may cause “‘serious complica- 
s’—either a tendency to convulsions — 
state of shock. It is difficult for a 
er to be free_and spontaneous with 


young child in the face of these _ 


tening alternatives. 
I levertheless, the book nine helpful — 


ildren as they develop, and her 
conviction: of the importance of 
otional needs, fe 2 and mov- 


But “too much ~ 


1. The author’s deep understand- 


reader to take a fresh look at his own 
program.” ‘ : 

The second in a series of case studies 
of public relations as other agencies han- 
dle them, this volume affords the agency 
executive an excellent opportunity’ to 
check _on_his own public relations practices 
and in the process to enjoy a skillful 
analysis of an integrated public relations 
program. Well written by an expert in 


‘the public relations field, it is a keen, 
objective analysis of the elements that 


build understanding and good will for an 
_agency. It hits the mark for public rela- 


tions practitioners, executives, board mem- — 


bers, and others changed, weet these 
responsibilities. 
What the book does is to present a 


“complete picture of relationships between 


agency and public. It does not stop with 
a description of a public. relations or 


_ publicity unit but develops the | story of 


public relations in all agency operations, 


zh including. administratio and prograig.s Tt: ca 


_ small lage cot Buble ee 
ture, of 


that your board members, volunteers, public spirited 
citizens receive copies? 


30c a copy; 4 copies for $1.00 
Survey Associates, Inc. 


112 E. 19 St. New York 3 


9-15-44 


special audiences, and other essentials of 


public relations planning. 

Chapter titles themselves indicate the 
scope of the book. Starting with: The 
Making of a Popular Movement, Symbols | 
and Public Understanding, Relations = 
with the Citizen, Relations with the © 
Community, Dealing with Public Atti- 
tudes, Literature Related to the Program, 
The Publicity Program, it ends with the — 
last but perhaps most important heading, 
Public Relations as a Responsibility. 

Mr. Levy has recognized and high- _ 
lighted many aspects of a pulls eae 


cess. As a maleate el ae 
strong points and weaknesses, thi 
a significant addition to the regre 


Directory of Social 
Organizations (cont.) 


WORKERS WANTED PAMPHLETS & PERIODICALS 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take in 
the betterment of the world. Put it in your Health } 
library. $3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway at 58 St., 

New York 19, N. Y. i 


NATIONAL JEWISH HOSPITAL AT i 
VER, 3800 East Colfax Ave., Denver, Cok 
Samuel Schaefer, Executive Secretary, Chil 
Kaufman, M.D., Medical Director. Free, # 
sectarian for needy tuberculous adults and& 
dren (kosher dietary). Maintains children’s® 
ventorium. Medical, educational, vocational§ 
cupational, psychological, psychiatric and §& 


CASE WORKER —in family service and _ child 
placement departments by Jewish Agency where 
staff members participate in community planning 
and extension of service to meet wartime needs. 
Good opportunities for advancement. Salary range 
$1760.00 to $2760.00, plus 17% additional while 
prolonged work week of 44 hours’ is in effect. 
7957 Survey. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL WORKER—in Jewish multiple service 
case work agency to carry selected case load and 
assume special responsibilities involving commun- 
ity organization and interpretation. Salary range 
$2400 to $3500, plus 17% additional while pro- 
longed work week of 44 hours is in effect. 7986 
Survey. 


SPECIAL articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over twenty 
years’ experience serving busy professional persons. - 
Prompt. service extended. AUTHORS RE- services. Esther Cohen, director of Social Sif 
SEARCH BUREAU, 516 Fifth Avenue, New and Vocational Therapy. Applications, New # 
York, N. Y. area: 19 West 44th St., Philip Houtz, dire 

Philadelphia area: 1103 Widener Building, & 

old Greenspun, director; Chicago area: 30 Jif 

La Salle St. Other applications through 

Jewish Federation and Welfare Funds or dird 

Hospital. ! 


ORIGINAL SERMONS, SPEECHES, LEC- 
TURES, Club Papers, professionally prepared. 
Criticism, rewriting, plotting, ghostwriting of 
book-length manuscripts, short-stories, feature 
articles. Testimonials galore. Printed Lectures, : 
Sermons and Outlines also furnished. FREE I 
Circular. Dept. “S,’”? Continental Writers?’ & NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUI 
Speakers’ Bureau, 210 Fifth Ave., New York, HEALTH NURSING—1790 Broadway at 
IN cs St., New York. Ruth Houlton, R.N., Gen. 

Advisory Service, statistics, monthly mage 

Public Nursing. “ 


SUPERVISOR for recreational and vocational train- 
ing program for the blind. Must possess a good 
educational background and imagination. Definite 
interest im serving the sightless. Good salary. 
Good Will Industries, Dayton, Ohio. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR Children’s Institution. 
Administrative experience and knowledge of chil- 
dren’s program essential. 8023 Survey. 


INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS., Inc. 


EXPERIENCED WOMAN for Matron of Chil- 
dren’s Home. State experience, age and send 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIAT 
references. 8024 Survey. 


—1790 Broadway, at 58th St., New York, 
Kendall Emerson, managing director. Pamf 


WANTED: YOUNG WOMAN for Director of 


Baten te : : i icati distril 
Activities in Church Neighborhood House. Imme- Groceries tuberculosis. Publications sold and 
diately. Experience desirable. Might consider through state associations in. every sia 
recent graduate. Good salary. Write Gertrude Hudson and North Moore Streets ican Review of Tuber esi me ee jou 
Ray, Head Resident, Howell Neighborhood House, $8.00 a year; and Monthly Bulletin, house o1 
1831 S. Racine Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois. New York free. 


PSYCHIATRIC WORKER for child guidance 
agency in the East within metropolitan area of 
New York. Opportunity for independent intensive 
work in collaboration with one of the best known 
child therapists in the country. Opportunity for 
some supervision. Good salary. 7999 Survey. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY . PLANNED PARENTHOOD FEDERATION 
AMERICA, INC. (formerly Birth Control 
eration of America)—A clearing house coop 
ing with social workers in referring mother 
medically directed birth control clinics in 
states, including 20 centers in Greater New Y¥ 
In areas lacking centers, qualified physicians 
available. Phone or write: 501 Madison Ave 
New York City. WlIckersham 2-8600. Hone 
Chairman, Margaret Sanger. President, J. 
Upham, M.D.; National Director D. Ken 
Rose; Medical Director, Claude C. Pierce, } 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. AGENCY, 
64 West 48th Street, New York. Wisc. 
7-4961. A professional bureau specializing 
in fund-raising, group work, institutional, 
casework and medical social work posi- 
tions. 


CASE WORKER (Female)—College graduate with 
training and experience. Age between 30 and 40. 
Philadelphia and vicinity. Address replies to R-29, 
P. O. Box 3552, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


STATISTICIAN (Female)—College graduate. Social 
Service Agency. Vicinity of Philadelphia. Address 
replies to E-28, P. O. Box 3495, Philadelphia 22, 
Pa. USO DIRECTOR and former resident of New 

York City would like permanent position as Di- 


rector of Community Center in the East. Wide 
NON-SECTARIAN SETTLEMENT HOUSE, experience in program planning and administra- 


New York City, experienced Girls’ Worker, full tion. Can furnish best of references. Available 


time, afternoon and evening. Boys’ Worker, part December 1st ly B 
time, five evenings a week. 8027 Survey. - zyper Tet: Reply ens ea a 


Su UAICR WANTED MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH BUR 


17 W. 16th St., N. Y. City. WA 9-6200. 
MARGARET SANGER, Director. 

Every day 9 A.M.-4 P.M. 

Saturday 9°A.M. to 1 P.M. 

Wednesday & Thursday evenings 5:30-8 P.) 


Racial Adjustment 


PUBLICITY AND MAGAZINE WRITER, desires 

Position social service organization, New York 
h a ; City or vicinity. Experienced all phases publicity 
partment. Qualifications : Master’s Degree, including fund-raising. Write newspaper reléases 
years’ successful social work experience. Super- and features, radio copy; magazine writing, 
visory capacity. Salary range $2800-$3600. Con- editing, production. College, social service back- 
genial progressive conditions. 8028 Survey. ground. 8026 Survey. 


JEWISH CASE WORK AGENCY, Detroit, seeks 
supervisor for either family or child placement de- 


wn 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, INC., with 
44 branches improves social conditions of Neg: 
seeking “‘no alms, but opportunity’ for th 
Secures and trains social workers. Investig 
conditions of city life as bases for practical w 
Publishes OPPORTUNITY, Journal of Ne 
Life. Solicits gifts. 1133 Broadway, New Yi 


SOCIAL WORKER—Jewish Community Center 
seeks group worker to head Boys Department. 
Administrative experience required. Forty clubs. 
Give age, draft status, education and references. 
8032 Survey 


EXPERIENCED GROUP WORKER (male) with 
Social Work School training in case and group 
work wishes job directing adult or boys’ program 
in reputable agency. Employed at present. Salary 
range $2500 te $3000. 8025 Survey. 


Social Work Personnel 


MIDDLE AGED MALE EXECUTIVE desires 
supervisory experience for large Jewish Famély change from church agency to secular social 
agency, offering new and challenging opportun- agency. Ten years’ experience covers both case 
ities—to be in charge of district office. 7983 and group work. Also community organization. 


SUPERVISOR with professional training and some 


SOCIAL WORK VOCATIONAL BUREAU, 
East 22nd Street, New York City. Nati 


>. °° eam 


== + ff 


Survey. 


NEW YORK CITY CHILD CARE EDUCA- 
TIONAL AGENCY enlarging parent education 
_ department: needs discussion leader in parent 
education—simple techniques. Contacts with par- 
ents, teachers and children. Write 8034 Survey. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER — New York 
Agency requires young woman—trained, experi- 
enced, good educational background. Clinic case 
work desirable. Good salary. 8035 Survey. 


RATES 


Classified Advertising 


Display < ). . bri osls a ear OOS per! line ed 


Non-display . . . . . . 8c per word 
Minimum Charge . . $1.50 per insertion 
Discounts . . . 10% on six insertions 

, 15% on twelve insertions 


CASH WITH ORDER 


SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 


112 E. 19th Street New York 3, N. Y. 


; ———————— on request. . 
(In answering advertisements please mention SuRvEY MIDMONTHLY) | el 
ae ‘ P so3 272 eed 3 eee ; oe 
{ ¥ ¥ 


“YOUNG WOMAN, Jewish, age 35. 


Present employment relations entirely satisfactory, 
but have other reasons. Would consider institu- 
tional administration. 8000 Survey. 


JEWISH MAN, married, well trained European so- 


cial worker with experience in farmwork and gen- 
eral handyman desires employment as superintend- 
ent or assistant in juvenile or children’s home. 
8030 Survey. 


LIBRARY WORKER (Reference), Male. Draft 


exempt. Experienced. Professional training. 8029 
urvey 


‘ B.A. and 

BSber, degrees, 1334 years’ experience in family, 
refugee and migration work, also some experience 
in center \work, desires position with administra- 
tive responsibility. 8031 Survey. 


= 
TWO YEAR COLLEGE WOMAN as Assistant 


Teacher in Progressive Boarding School, room, 
board, tuition six year daughter, small salary. 
8033 Survey. 


“BACK THESATTACK 


BUY WAR BONDS 


placement and counseling service in case 
fields. Membership organization for social we 
ers and agencies. No placement fee. Louis | 
Odencrantz, Director. : 


SOCIAL SECURITY pt 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR SOCIAL § 
CURITY, 22 East 17th Street, New York 
N. Y. (Algonquin 4-3198). Harvey Lebrun, A 
ing Executive Director. A’ non-profit, non-pa 
san organization of experts and laymen interes 
in the adoption, improvement and extension 
sound social security measures for the people 
America, especially in fhe field of health ins 
ance, unemployment compensation, old age E 
survivors’ insurance, public assistance, etc. | 
operates with consumer, labor, employer, 
welfare, farm and other groups; distributes 
cational material; helps in organizing confe 
and public meetings. Aids in the formulation 
programs and the preparation of literature. ] 
motes constructive legislation and improveme 
in legislation and administration. Issues 
Security, a magazine of newsand opini 
contributors, students, and leaders in this 
—$3.00 per year; special rates on quan’ 
ders for clubs, classes and other groups. Bi 
raphy of available literature in this field, 


+ - ti 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Child Welfare 


mRKSHIRE INDUSTRIAL FARM, Canaan, 
New York. A national, non-denominational 
farm school for problem boys, Boys between 
12 and 14 received through private surrender 
Or court commitment. Supported by agreed 
payments from parents or other responsible 
persons, in addition to voluntary contribu- 
tions. For further information address Mr. 
Byron D. Paddon, Superintendent, or the 
New York Office at 101 Park Ave. Tel.: 
Lex. 2-3147. 


YS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. Coordinates 
the athletic work of 100 Boys’ Clubs, Settle- 
‘ment Houses and Community Centers in 
Greater New York. Gustavus T. Kirby, 
Honorary President; Judge Raphael P. 
Koenig, President; Robert E. McCormick, 
Treasurer; Willard L. Kauth, Director, 
Sponsors the Benjamin Harrison Recreation 
enter, 657 Tenth Avenue, the Theodore 
Roosevelt Recreation Center, 698 Tenth Ave~ 
hue, The Lincoln Recreation Center, 235 
West 113 Street, The Tot Lot, 422 West 
49th Street, Camp Sebago, Camp Wakonda 
and Camp Orenda in the Interstate Park. 


D¥S CLUBS OF AMERICA, INC., 381 
Fourth Avenue, N.Y.C.—David W. Arm- 
strong, Exec. Dir. A national organization, 

Serves member Clubs in programs, activities, 

pectiods financing. Organizes new Clubs. 
oyscluBs Prepare boys for responsibilities 

Of citizenship. Activities include recreation 
sical and health training, vocationa 
ining and guidance, and character build- 
g under leadership. Work with boys from 

low income areas, 


0¥ SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Ave., 
-Y.C. Inc. in 1910 & chartered oy, Con- 
10. 


‘gress in 1916 to develop character in boys & 
train them in citizenship. Programs: Cub- 


, boys 9-11; Scouting, 12 and older; 


‘able locally through sponsorship by schools, 
‘churches, fraternal orders, civic groups, etc. 
Walter W. Head, Pres., Dr. Elbert K. Fret-. 
ll, Chief Scout Executive. 


—130 E. 22nd Street, New York City, A. 
league of children’s agencies and institutions 
D secure improved standards and methods 
in their various fields of work. It also co- 
perates with other children’s agencies 
ies, states, chisrchess rapeenal orders nie 
ther. civic ups to work out worthw 
in oa of child welfare in which 
fe interested. : é 


t 


< 


ATIONAL ae FOR CRIPPLED 
LDREN | THE U. S. A. INC, 
tia, Qhio. W. Palmer, Kingsport, 
, President; E. Jay Howenstine, 
‘Secretary. Promotes organization 


nior Scouting, 15 years and older, avail- © 


[LD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


— 


Recreation — 
NAT 


Education 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEM.- 
PERANCE UNION, 1730 Chicago Avenue, 
Evanston, Ill., organized in every state, with 
10,000 local auxiliaries, presents a program 
of alcohol education and Christian Citizen 
ship, with which every interested person is 
invited to assist. Total abstinence from 
alcoholic beverages and dues of $1.00 per 
year are the basis of membership. 


Family Living 


ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING, 
THE. Resource in child guidance, marriage 
and family relations. Speakers, counseling, 
library and materials in youth and parent 
education. 209 S. State St., Chicago. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 
RELATIONS (inc. 1930), directed by Paul 
Popenoe. Public education, personal serv- 
ice, research. Write for list of publications. 
607 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Blind 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC.—15 West 16th Street New 
York. A national organization conductin 
research and field service. Library. Mechani- 
cal appliances for the blind. M. C. Migel, 
President; Robert B. Irwin, Executive 
Director 


Foundations 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the 
Improvement of Living Conditions—Shelby 
M. Harrison, General Director, 130 E. 22nd 
St., New York. Departments: Arts and 
Social Work, Charity Organizations, Con- 
sumer Credit Studies, Industrial Studies 
Library, Social Work Interpretation, Social 
Work Year Book, Statistics, Surveys. The 
publications of the Russell Sage Foundation 
offer to the public in practical and inexpen- 
sive form some of the most important results 
-of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


THE GOLDEN RULE FOUNDATION—In- 
; corporated March 1929 by special act of the 
Legislature of the State of New York, serves 
American public as ‘“‘a people’s founda- 
tion,” rendering to the average citizen a 
service similar to that rendered to their 
respective founders by well-known private 
foundations. Funds may be contributed as 
(a) Unconditional gifts, (b) Conditional or 
esignated gifts, (c) M ial gifts and 
funds, (d) Gifts on the anus plan, (e) 
Private benevolent funds, (f) Bequests by 
will, Charles V._ Vi y, President, 60 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


if Industrial ‘Democracy 


_ LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY | 


-—Promotes ‘a better understanding of paces 
lems racy in industry th its 
ct Shela and eee services and 


pamphlets, r re § 

© organization of college and city 

-  Executiy i try W. Laidler, 112 
ae ive pee as 0 3 pae: . 


19th Street, 


4 


rons Four aves New Yer 


| ONAL BOARD, YOUN 
NAT IRISTIAN 1A Bocianion 
[ woman 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK—Dr. Ellen C. Potter, President, 
Trenton, New Jersey; Howard R. Knight, 
Secretary, 82 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio, 
he Conference is an organization to discuss 
the principles of humanitarian effort and to 
increase the efficiency of social service 
agencies. Each year it holds an annual 
meeting, publishes in permanent form the 
Proceedings of the meeting and issues a 
quarterly Bulletin. Proceedings are sent 
free of charge to all members upon payment 
of a membership fee of $5. 


National Red Cross 


THE AMERICAN RED CROSS—Administered 
through National Headquarters in 'Washing- 
ton, D. C., and five Area offices in San 
Francisco, St. Louis, Atlanta, New York 
City, and Alexandria, Va. There are 3756 
local Chapters organized mostly on a county 
basis. Services of the Red Cross are: Dis- 
aster Relief and Civilian War Aid, First 
Aid, Water Safety and Accident Prevention, 
Junior Red Cross, Medical and Health Serv- 
ice, Nursing Service, Services to the Armed 
Forces, Volunteer Special Services, Blood 
Donor Service, Nutrition Service, and War 
Relief Production Service. 


Public Administration 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PUBLIC AD- 
MINISTRATION REVIEW, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. A national 
organization to advance the science of public 
administration. Chapters in metropolitan 
areas, Members receive official quarter] 
journal, Public Administration Review, whic 
presents authoritative articles on administra- 
tive techniques and management practices, 
and reviews of significant books and public ‘ 
documents... Membership $5. 


Religious Organizations 


HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL OF NORTH 


AMERICA—297 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. The inter-denominational home mis- 
sion body of 23 denominations. Executive 
Sia old Hea Ke Lowry, a A. 
a ; igrant Supervisors: estern, 
Mrs. F) E. ‘Shotwell, 3330, West Adame 


Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif.; Mid-Western, _ 


Miss Helen White, 203 North Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


NATIONAL JEWISH WELFARE BOARD, 
145 East 32 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
ek ns Teabhe Wines vein Sere 

reasurer osep. ZW H 
Louis Kraft, EX uti 4 onal 
agency serv: a 
rarer 


uni Centers, WHHAS, tte, ee : 


Professional Education for Social Work 


For positions of responsibility in social work, professional education is essential. The following 
schools constitute the membership of the American Association of Schools of Social Work. 
Schools offering a curriculum of one year are indicated by*. Schools not so marked offer two 
years or more. Correspondence with individual schools is recommended. For information re- 
garding the Association address the Secretary, Miss Leona Massoth, 1313 East 60 Street, 


Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Artanta University ScHoo. or Socian Work 
247 Henry St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Forrester B. Washington, Director 


Boston Co.iece ScHoo. oF SociaL Work 
126 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
Dorothy L. Book, Dean 


Boston Universiry, ScHoor or Socian Work 
84 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 
Richard K. Conant, Dean 


Bryn Mawr Co.tecer, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Dept. of Social 
Economy and Social Research 
Mildred Fairchild, Director 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO SCHOOL oF SociaL Work 
25 Niagara Square, Buffalo 2, New York 
Niles Carpenter, Dean 


University or Cavirornis, Berkeley, Calif. 
Department of Social Welfare 
Harry M. Cassidy, Director 


Carnecie INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Department of Social Work, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Mary Clarke Burnett, Head of Department 


CatHo.uic Universiry or AMERICA 
School of Social Work, Washington 17, D. C. 
Rev. Thomas E. Mitchell, Dean 


University oF Cuicaco, Chicago 37, Ill. 
School of Social Service Administration 
Helen Wright, Dean 


University oF Denver, Denver 10, Colorado 
School of Social Work 
Florence W. Hutsinpillar, Director 


ForpHAM University SCHOOL oF SociAL SERVICE 
134 East 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Miss Anna E. King, Dean 


_ *THeE ScHoov or Socran Work or THE Untversity 
or Hawau, Honolulu 10, Hawaii, 
_ Ferris F. Laune, Director 


ot tose _ *Howarp University, Washington 1, D. C. 
_ Graduate Division of Social Work . 
zl Inabel Burns Lindsay, Director 


Inpiana University, Indianapolis 4, Indiana 
Training Course for Social Work 
_ Louis E. Evans, in charge 
*Lourstana Srate University, Baton Rouge 3, La. 


School of Social Welfare 


- Tutane University, New Orleans 15, 
0 aerae 


University or NesrasKA, Lincoln 8, Neb. 
Graduate School of Social Work 
Frank Z. Glick, Director 


Tue New York ScHoot or Socian Work 
of Columbia University 
122 East 22nd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
Walter W. Pettit, Director 


Universiry or NortH Caroxina, Division of 
Public Welfare and Social Work, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Roy M. Brown, Director 


Onto Srate Universiry, Columbus 10, Ohio 
School of Social Administration ; 
Charles C. Stillman, Director ~ ; 2 


*UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, Norman, Oklahoma 
School of Social Work 
J. J. Rhyne, Director 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
Kenneth L, M. Pray, Director 


UNIVERSITY OF PitTsBURGH, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
School.of Applied Social Sciences 
W. I. Newstetter, Dean 


ScHoot oF SocrAt SERVICE 
Saint Louis UNIVERSITY 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 
‘Rev. A. H. Scheller, S. J., Director 


Simmons Cottece ScHoot. or SocraL Work | 
18 Somerset Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
Katharine D. Hardwick, Director 


SmirH CoLtece ScHoor ror Socian Work — 
‘Northampton, Massachusetts eo 
Miss Florence R. Day, Director — 


Universiry or SourHerN Cacirornta, Los Angeles 7_ 


Bie. C bas 6, " 
Re SP, OR Ag oe at ee ee ee 


Graduate School of Social Work 


Arlien Johnson, Dean eae 

University or Toronto, Toronto 5, Canada 
School of Social Work | ¥ iii 
Stuart K. Jaffary, Director 


Lou 


School of Social Work 
Elizabeth Wisner, Dean __ 


Arthur L, 


city, Utah 
ke City, Utah 


